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BOSTON, SATURDAY, JULY 1, 1854. 


TROLLING FOR BASS. 
Below we give another of our sporting scenes applicable to the 
month, a representation of bass-fishing. Those who prefer the 
more active and invigorating practice of our much admired art, 
will find trolling for this beautiful game fish as exciting a recrea- 
tion as any that comes within the angler’s reach. It has two ad- 
vantages over the ordinary bridge and boat fishing. One is, that, 
n the scientific pursuit of trout his scene is more changeful and 
varied, being relieved from the sometimes tedious and monoto- 
nous stiliness ; and the other is, that the game is more likely to 
be attracted by his bait from the more continual change of posi- 
tion than it would be by the usual mode of casting and drawing 
from the boat’s side, bridge’s height, or projecting bank. The 
usual size of the black bass is about twelve to fifteen inches in 


length by two inches in thickness, and five inches broad, and is 
found in abundance in most of the northern lakes and western 
rivers. He is angled for in the usual way, and with the same ar- 
rangement of tackle as the striped bass or salmon; and with 
some enthusiastic western sportsmen is thought to give more 
amusement than either. For trolling pleasantly and comfortably 
the angler should provide a movable seat which he can place 
across the gunwale of his boat, in order that he may sit with his 
back to the oarsman and facing the stern—thus he will have full 
command of his rod and line, and not be sitting in the cramping 
attitude which the lowness of the seats would cause. He should reel 
off fifty to sixty, or even one hundred or more feet of line, and on 
going over shallow reefs of seven or eight feet depth, two hundred 
feet—as the fish feeding on the reefs usually dart aside as the boat 


passes, and do not return immediately to their harboring spot— 
which is one reason why those who do not use the reel are not 
as successful as those who employ it. After a few moments they 
glide back to their favorite spot, and as the bait comes along dart 
and seize it. A strong tug is felt by the angler, who has only to 
draw gently and his prey is fastened. The oarsman rests on his 
oars to give the angler full command of his line. The noble fish, 
after one or two runs to right and left, suddenly rises and makes 
his splendid leap, and plunging again seeks the bottom, again 
rises and then tries his last experiment of dashing right towards 
the boat. He struggles long and vigorously, but his strength is 
at last exhausted, and you trail your unresisting captive to the 
landing net. Lake George is justly celebrated for its wild, pictu- 
resque and varied scenery, and abounds with this fish. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE ROMAN SOPRANO: 


—oOR, THE — 


CAPTAIN OF THE SWISS GUARD. 


BY CHARLES G. ROSENBERG. 


[concLUDED.] 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A SEPARATION FROM THE BANDITS. 


Ir was late at night, after the close of the same day, that Guilio 
Castelli rode into Rome. He was alone. With a praiseWorthy 
regard for his personal safety, Scarlatti had separated from the 
young man in the Campagna, after intimating to him that he 
should, in all probability, pay him and Il Principe Federigo a 
visit on the succeeding evening, as he was exceedingly anxious 
—in fact he was astonished to find himself so anxious—to hear 
how matters might terminate between him and the Signora Anna. 

Castelli smiled—four hours since he could not have done so, as 
he thought that Scarlatti’s interest in his love depended upon the 
passion which the brigand entertained for the chance of getting 
the scudi which had not been earned. 

“Do not fear, Guiseppe!” he said. ‘“ You shall be paid.” 

“The signor is far too generous!” answered the bandit. “To 
take the money would be picking the pocket of Milord Lumley 
Ferrers.” 

“Very well. That, as you choose !” 

“ However, as I intended to have seized Milord, on his return 
from Naples, and have missed him, through my fidelity to you, 
signor, I think I may reconcile my conscience to the scudi.” 

As he galloped away, he said to Andrea, ‘‘It would be a pretty 
thing to have wasted three days, and not get paid for it.” 

Federigo Borghese had already retired to his chamber, as 
Guilio bounded up the stairs in the Borghese palace, and rushed 
into the apartment. 

The young prince looked round as he did so, and the brothers 
were once more together. 

“She is in Rome, is she not, Federigo ?” 

“ She is, my brother !” 

“« Have you seen her ?” 

Yes!” 

Guilio gazed wistfully on the face of the young Borghese. He 
could not speak. A thousand questions were trembling on his 
lips. But he knew not how to utter them. He longed to know 
whether she had spoken of him; what she had said of him; how 
she looked when she heard that he had followed her ; whether she 
had blushed when she listened to his name breathed by his broth- 
er’s lips; in one word, he wished to know whether Anna Brigni 
really loved him. 

The Borghese wound his arm around Guilio and drew him be- 
side him, upon the couch which stood between the two windows 
at the end of the apartment. ‘‘ And have*you, then, no more that 
you would ask me, my brother ?” 

“Yes, Federigo!” The prince smiled on him as he listened 
to his tremulous accents. ‘‘ You have mentioned me to her.” 

“T have.” 

“ And, what? tell me, tell me all!” exclaimed Castelli, as he 
bent an imploring glance upon Federigo Borghese. 

" “ Everything ¢” asked his brother, with a tormenting laugh ; 
but, as he saw the pain which his manner caused Castelli, he 
continued, in a more serious strain, “ Well, I will.’”’ 

He then told Guilio, what our readers already know, together 
with much that had passed between himself and Anna Brigni, 
afier Torlogna had left them together. 

“Then you think that she loves me !” 

“Could you ever have doubted, Guilio, that she did ?” 

“Federigo, you have given me a new life.” 

“ And now let me ask you, what I deserve at your hands? 
While you were at Naples or Mola de Gaeta, or wherever else 
you were, I have avowed your passion, won you a wife, and, what 
was a much more difficult thing, Guilio, have procured you the 
consent of our father to your marriage!” 

“What? Has he consented ?” 

“He has. But not without the greatest difficulty. At first he 
said he would disown you, unless you consented to separate your- 
self from her. I told him that this was impossible. Then he 
threatened to have you imprisoned in the castle of St. Angelo 
until you forgot her. I answered that you never would. He 
laughed, and said that she could, at all events, forget you, before 
the first year was over.” 

“ Well?” 

“T answered him, that, in that case, it was more than probable 
that I myself might wed her.” 

For one moment a sudden flush of jealousy broke over the face 
of the young Castelli. But even as it did so it began as rapidly 
to fade from it. “Forgive me, my own Federigo !” he said, as he 
clasped his brother’s hand, and passionately pressed it in both of 
his. 
“ He looked at me without speaking. ‘I am perfectly serious,’ 
Isaid tohim. ‘The Brigni is a noble creature, and she would 
honor the blood of the Borghese by consenting to an alliance with 
it.’ He looked at me, gravely, and told me that the castle of St. 
Angelo might cure my madness, too. I laughed when he uttered 
this threat. ‘'The Brigni will not forget me,’ I replied. ‘She 
would want to have the chance of putting a coronet upon her 


“* But do you not know that she'is a Jewess?’ he said, after a 
long pause, and raising his eyes to mine.” 

“She is not!” cried Guilio. 

“SoItold him. ‘She is the daughter of the Signor Brigni, a 
learned professor of Bologna.’ His brow relaxed as I said this.” 

“No sooner had I discovered how deeply you loved her, than I 
sought out the Jew Isaac, and questioned him. You know that I 
despise the prejudices that exist against that race in our nation. 
But the old prince feels them, and feels them to their fullest ex- 
tent. Had she been a Jewess, you must have respected his preju- 
dices, and have cancelled her image from your heart.” 

Guilio sighed, as he listened to his brother’s words. Then he 
raised his head, and looked firmly and fixedly at him. “ It could 
not have been. Had she been a Jewess, I must have wedded her. 
Ay, though it had cost me his love; and, what I value far more, 
yours, my own Federigo.” 

As the young prince returned Castelli’s look, a glance of affec- 
tionate pride filled his dark eyes. ‘“ You would have done right. 
What right has God given, even to the parent, that he should 
heap suffering upon a child, for the gratification of his own preju- 
dice? There is little more left for me to tell you. The prince 
still objected. Her profession was the stage. This weighed 
against her. As for yourself, were you not a son of his house? 
He had always intended that you should marry well. In a word, 
he would have wedded you to some wealthy dowager, and have 
seen you settled in what he calls the ‘great’ world. ‘Prince,’ I 
said, ‘ Guilio is my brother. You have more than enough for him 
and me,’” 

As these words crossed Federigo’s lips, he again felt the grate- 
ful pressure of his brother’s hand. 

“Suffice it,” he continued, “that at length I conquered him. 
And now, Guilio, as the morning is even now breaking,” the 
young prince pointed to the light which was already reddening the 
eastern sky, “you must let me sleep.” 

“But, Federigo! Ihave yet so much to hear from, and to say 
to you.” 

“JT will neither answer you, nor listen to you,” replied the 
Borghese as he rose from his seat, and taking his brother by the 
hand, he led him to the door of the chamber. 

‘Buena notte! mio caro!” were his last words, as he flung it 
open, and pushed Guilio from the room. 

As Castelli took up the lamp from the table, in the ante-cham- 
ber, and paced through the long corridors that intervened between 
his own apartment and that of Federigo Borghese, his soul was 
drunken with the new hopes which were trembling within his 
bosom. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
LOVE—THE WEDDING—THE END. 


Love, so says the Grecian fable, brought chaos into order, and 
created the world. Around every passionate and adoring heart, 
creation seems, as it were, renewed. And a truth is shadowed in 
that antique myth which reprints itself upon our daily life. At 
least, so it was with Anna Brigni and Guilio Castelli. 

It was the early morning, and he stood within her apartment. 
He was waiting for the presence of her whose love filled his whole 
being. The orange trees were breathing their fragrance through 
the open windows of the little room. What was the perfume of 
their pale blossoms to that of the joy which was filling his soul ? 
Their leaves trembled in the rush of the sportive and wanton 
breeze that was playing through the street. What was that wav- 
ering tremulousness to the quivering hope that stirred within his 
bosom? What was the murmuring song of the breeze to that 
deeper and more spiritual chant of pleasure which was rising 
within his heart ¢ 

At last she came. 

Trembling and blushing, Anna Brigni stood in the presence of 
her lover. Never had she seemed to him more beautiful. Her 
golden hair shimmered and flashed in the sun-light. Her eyelids 
with their long and dark lashes fell over her deep blue eyes, which 
seemed as for a moment she had gazed upon him when she 
entered the apartment, swimming and dancing with the light of 


love. Her bosom heaved with the tumultuous tenderness which 
crowded out all other thoughts than those which owned his 
empire. 

“ Anna 


When those tremulous accents fell upon her ears, earth. seemed 
as if it danced around her. Love breathed its universal hymn of 
joy upon her ears, The very murmurs from the street without 
the windows seemed to join in shaping that song of love. 

With a short and gladsome cry she bounded towards him. 

“You love me, Anna ?” 

She sunk upon his bosom. 

In that embrace the young Roman forgot all of his past doubts. 
He had not told her that he loved her, yet she knew and felt it in 
every portion, and in each pulse of her life. She had not answer- 
ed him, but he could read her answer in her eyes. He drew it 
from her lips with his own. 

“T have loved you,” said he, “from the first moment in which 
your sight filled me with a new life. You know, and you can 
feel, what an agony swept over me when, like a fool, I taught my 
soul to doubt you, for you too love. This hour reveals it to me. 
I drink the sweet knowledge from your lips. It fills me.with the 
wine of a divine gladness.” 

As she listened to him, her senses became steeped in the mo- 
mentary intoxication of his passion. As she gazed up into his 
burning eyes which were fastened upon her countenance, with all 
the bewildering pleasure of the moment, shé sobbed and she trem- 
bled like a chidden child upon his bosom. 


“Yes! Light of my soul! Federigo has told me all!” he 
murmured in her ears. : 

“He has!” But the words were so faintly whispered by the 
loving girl, that even the quick ears of the lover were scarcely 
able to detect them. 

“From my father he has won his consent toour union. This 
morning I have seen him. He smiled as he told me that when 
you chose to accord me your hand, I might take it.” 

* Guilio !” 

That word was an answer to Castelli. Never before had his 
name rang so sweetly upon his ears. 

“ Will you not give it to me, Anna ?” 

As he breathed that question—shaking with delight, like an 
aspen whose leaves tremble in the breeze of summer—her cheeks 
and neck crimsoned by the gush of her waking delight, she laid 
her hand upon his. It was the only answer that she could. make 
him. 

“Bend your eyes upon me, dearest one! Let me read in them 
the answer that you will not speak.” 

Slowly she raised her eyes, and for a moment looked in his face. 
They were radiant with love. As he gazed upon them he read 
their whole meaning. It permeated his being. Did they not 
reveal to him more than her lips could have told him? He sealed 
them with a kiss. Words were useless now. Then he drew her 
to a seat, and as he sat beside her his arm crept slowly around 
her waist, her head sunk upon his shoulder, and with his lips al- 
most touching her cheek his heart poured out to her all that he 
had dreamed of, and everything which had hitherto been sealed 
within his bosom. 

The two sat there, and to an eye which had chanced to look 
upon them would have formed a picture of unrivalled beauty. 
The young Castelli was in all the glory of the spring of life. His 
male and youthful splendor of person, could but have been sur- 
passed by her marvellous loveliness. Never before was the Psyche 
of the old Greek sculptors translated into breathing life by a 
countenance more perfect in every graceful line, and each flexible 
expression, than that was which was resting in its dove-like joy 
upon his bosom. 

For more than three hours had they been sitting together, lost 
in the exuberance of their joy—for when did love ever know how 
to keep count of time ‘—when Federigo Borghese opened the door 
of the chamber and stole into it. 

Guilio started. He had been wandering with Anna Brigni in 
that dream-land to which love alone holds the key, which he en- 
trusts to none save the young. 

The young prince bent and kissed the brow of the Brigni. 

She started as she felt a tear fall on her check. 

“ My sister!” he said, as he took her by the hand and led her 
back to her seat. “Let me be the first to welcome you into our 
family !” 

Then he sat down with them and chatted gaily. 

None ever knew how deeply and how passionately Federigo 
Borghese had loved her. Perhaps, he scarcely knew it himself 
until that hour when he saw the light of her joy beaming within 
her eyes, and, for the first time, saw his brother’s fastened upon 
her, and glowing with the ineffable delight of a returned and recip- 
rocated love. His had been the noblest of sacrifices. He sub- 
mitted to his misery without asking for the consolation of pity. 

Within a month from that period, Anna Brigni became the 
bride of Guilio Castelli. She had already retired from the opera 
tic stage, for on this the old Borghese was inflexible. At first she 
had declared her intention of resuming it until her marriage, but 
the old prince had called upon her and explained to her his 
wishes. At the entreaties of Guilio, she had complied with them. 
The pardon of her lover for his absence from his duties, had been 
with difficulty obtained by Federigo from the papal government. 

The espousal took place in the chapel of the Borghese palace, 
and the Cardinal Borghese was the officiating priest. 

Federigo Borghese and Lumley Ferrers were two of the brides- 
men. 

As Lumley saw her standing before the altar in all the pride of 
her beauty, something like his love again stirred within the icy 
soul of the English gentleman; but as his eyes wandered for a 
moment from her, they fell upon the Rabbi Isaac, who was stand- 
ing alone in a corner of the chapel. 

** May the heaven be thanked !”” he muttered to himself, “that 
I was sensible enough not to curse myself by a connection with 
one whose lips had ever been touched by—bah !” 

He turned to the altar and gazed very tranquilly upon the re- 
mainder of the ceremony. 

The day after it had taken place the young prince announced 
to his father that he had accepted the place of First Secretary to 
the Papal Legation in France. 

“My son, a Secretary of Legation! Never, boy!” was the 
angry answer that fell from the lips of the old 

But Federigo had determined upon his course. He was anx- 
ious by a long absence to heal the wound which he had inflicted 
upon himself, and he so resolutely persisted in his determination 
that he wrung a consent from his father, _ 

“Go, then !” said the aged prince. ‘‘Go! Dance in the ante- 
chambers of a court; obey orders ; work at the vocation you have 
chosen. But remember that you willbe the first Borghese who 
has ever done so. I would rather that you yourself had married 
the Brigni.” 

As he heard the last words of the prince, a sharp and sudden 
pang shot through the bosom of the young man. Would: that 
have been impossible? Perchance, had he imagined this, he 
might not so readily have yielded up his love to Guilio’s passion 
for her. Nay! he might. But,no! That pang confirmed his 
resolution. 


| 
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Two days afterwards he started for Rome. 

Anna—we had almost called her Anna Brigni—remembered 
the tear which she had felt upon her cheek when his lips first 
touched her brow. Was it possible that he too had loved her? 
She recalled the touching tenderness of manner which he had ever 
shown her. The more she reflected upon it, the more she was 
eonviaced that he had stifled his passion for Guilio’s sake. One 
evening she was sitting alone with her husband. 

“Do you know, Guilio, that you owe Federigo, your, and now 
my, brother; more than you have yet imagined *” 

“Do I not owe him thee, my own soul !” 

“ You do, indeed, my husband !” 

And then she told him all she suspected. For a time Castelli 
was blind, but as he thought upon it a thousand circumstances 
convinced him that she was right. Hundreds of trivial things 
which at the moment they occurred had not translated themselves 
to him now arose upon his memory. Had not this brother loved 
him 
He covered his eyes with his hands and wept, then he embraced 
his wife. ‘I will write to him.” 

A week after Federigo received the following letter : 


“My own brother! my noble Federigo! You will be aston- 
ished to receive this letter from me so speedily after your depar- 
ture from us. But read it, Federigo, for it is written to you as 
much from Anna as myself. O, Federigo! I now know all. I 
divine what you have sacrificed to procure my happiness, and am 
miserable to know at what a price you have purchased it for me. 
You must read this letter, my own Federigo! my more than 
brother ! that you may know I feel how great your love has been 
for me. You have loyed"ine with more than the love of woman. 
Anna is at my side and knows what I am writing. You have 
abandoned to me, without a murmur, all that makes life blessed. 
A word from you would have doomed me to a hopeless misery. 

“ Had you chosen it, I might have been at this moment an out- 
lawed outcast, on the Campagna, or a wretched captive in a 
Romar prison. My love would have been hopeless. Never 
could I have torn from you the bride of my soul ! 

“Q, brother! brother! The tears come into my eyes as I trace 
these lines. Anna’s tears fall upon the paper, too. Did I not 
know the agony of a despairing passion, I could not have taught 
myself all that you must suffer. Yet, at my bridal, you stood at 
my side. You smiled upon me as you bade me be happy. You, 
in whose heart the anguish of your love was even then corroding 
your inmost life! Forgive me, my brother! Had I known this. 
But, no! I feel that I could not have imitated your example. 
Had I done so, I should have slain myself when I awoke to the 
consciousness of my anguish. Pardon me, my brother! Iama 
selfish man. I feel it now. Anna tells me that I am not, but it 
is so; and I am unworthy to call myself your brother. May 
Heaven pay you what I never can! Gortr0.” 


We have now simply to relieve ourselves of the debts imposed 
upon us by our duties, as a faithful historian, towards our friends 
of the Campagna. Let us endeavor to chronicle the manner in 
which they made their exit from life, as faithfully and succinctly 
as possible. 

Three years from the present time, Andrea was captured by a 
party of the Roman police, because he had emptied the travelling 
carriage of a father of the church,—a cardinal, who was returning 
from Naples to Rome. He made a very gallant defence, killing 
two of the gens d’armes, and wounding three more. Had it not 
been for the untiring exertion made in his favor by the Prince 
Colonna, who had been indebted to his assistance in a transaction 
similar to that which he had intimated his readiness, at any time, 


to undertake for Federigo Borghese, he would have perished on- 


the scaffold. As it was, his muscles were devoted to public util- 
ity for the remainder of his life. He spent it in the galleys. 

Paulo quitted his profession at an advanced age, and became a 
very respectable inn-keeper. At the present time, unless he has 
paid his last debt to nature, he is occupied in plandering travellers 
in the hotel at Terracina. 

“But, Scarlatti!’ says the impatient reader, with a tremulous 
yawn. “ Will you not tell us what became of him ?” 

His, my friend, was a peculiarly melancholy fate. For many 
years he was the pest of the Roman Campagna. He was the 
scourge appointed by Heaven to drain the pockets and empty the 
valises of one half of the visitors to the Eternal City. One morn- 
ing a party of the Roman police approached the tomb, which we 
have twice alluded to before, in this veracious chronicle. A horse 
was picketed without. They dismounted, and cautiously entered 
the sepulchre. Stretched upon the ground was a figure. Beside 
him was an empty flask of wine, and a dish which was amazingly 
clean. He had choked himself with a bone; He was dead. 

They carefully emptied his pockets; laid him across his own 
horse ; carried him into Rome; bored a hole in his breast, on their 
way, with a pistol-bullet ; obtained the reward for his capture, and 
live on the reputation of that deed, at the present day. 

THE END. 
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ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
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BY F. GLEASON. 


of Cork—Bells of Shandon—Father Mathew—Blarney Castle— 

Causeway—lIts Legend. 

Ir I were asked why, it would be difficult for me to explain, 
but yet I was not favorably impressed with Cork. It is the second 
city of Ireland in point of population and commercial importance, 
and lies in the valley of the river Lee, being surrounded by lofty 
hills on all sides. One of the points, the first which attracted my 
attention, was Shandon Steeple, containing the celebrated “ Bells 
of Shandon.” It is constructed of hewn stone from the Francis- 
can Abbey, where James II. heard mass, and from the ruins of 
Lord Barry’s castle ; but as the abbey had been built of limestone, 
and the castle of redstone, the architect constructed three sides of 
white and the fourth of red stone. » My attention was called also 
to a memorial in course of erection on Mount Patrick, in honor of 
Father Mathew, the apostle of temperance. 

The charitable and benevolent institutions of Cork are numer- 
ous, and I gave to them a general cursory glance, including the 
Foundling Hospital, Lunatic Asylum, Magdalen Asylum, a refuge 
for destitute females. Cork has also a couple of first-class thea- 
tres, neither of which is at present open. The cavalry barracks, 
situated upon a height above the city, are also objects of interest. 
After surfeiting myself by roaming about the city, I took a guide, 
and driving out of the town some five miles, found myself before 
the famous ruins of Blarney Castle, a view of which I send here- 
with. [See illustration on page 412.] It is a wild, old ruin. 


The guide led me by a winding staircase to the very summit of 
the tower—a most ghostly passage, affrighting, as we did at 
nearly every step, crows, swallows, and other birds, who made 
their way alarmed out of the crevices and turret openings of the 
dilapidated pile. Having reached the summit, my guide pointed 
out the famous “Blarney Stone.” “Now, your honor must kiss 
the stone three times,” said the guide ; which operation I passively 
performed, presuming it was a part of the usual duty of the vis- 
itor. But having complied with his directions, I naturally desired 
to know for what purpose it was done. My query to this effect 
elicited the reply, that henceforth I should be endowed with such 
power as to be able to accomplish every wish. At any rate, I had 
kissed the stone, the accomplishment may follow perhaps! After 
going over every part of the old moss-covered pile, I was con- 
ducted through the immortal Blarney Grove, and here was shown 
me the “ Witches’ Kitchen,” etc. Blarney Castle was built in the 
year 1530. 

All the while I was in Cork, I was impatient to visit the lakes 
and mountains of Killarney, some fifty miles distant—I mean 
Irish miles, which are just one quarter longer than English miles. 
It was on a pleasant morning that I found myself comfortably 
ensconced at the Lake House, which is situated in a beautiful 
grove bordering the lower lake. My arrangements for explora- 
tion were soon made. First, was despatched a boat with four 
oarsmen to the waters of the Upper Lake, a distance of fourteen 
miles, to meet me there, as I was to proceed to the spot for the 
sake of greater variety by land. Seated in a comfortable vehicle, 
with a bugler guide on the seat with the driver, and followed by 
a boy upon a pony, off we started for the famous Gap of Dunloe. 
Scarcely had we got under way, before my rascally guide struck 
up Yankee Doodle with most deafening power upon his bugle. 

On the road from the town of Killarney we passed the ruins of 
Aghadoc and Dunloe castles, and after a wild and romantic trip, 
we arrived at the Gap itself. Here, not being able to proceed any 
further by vehicle, I mounted the pony brought for the purpose, 
for a four mile ride through the Gap, and on the mountain side— 
a somewhat dangerous route, unless the horse be sure-footed. At 
the entrance of the Gap stands a cottage belonging to the grand- 
daughter of the celebrated Kate Kearney. She is always in wait- 
ing for strangers who may visit the spot, and offering them goats’ 
milk and “mountain dew ” (whisky). Of course, I patronized the 
lass by taking a glass of goat’s milk—for whisky and myself are 
enemies—and this I found very refreshing after my exercise. 

The allfamous Gap of Dunloe appears as if the vast range of 
mountains, of which this most singular ravine is composed, were 
cleft in twain by a mighty sword. The local histories connected 
with this wild pass are fraught with romantic interest. There are 
several views of the Gap that are truly sublime and picturesque. 
Here my guide blew stout blasts upon his bugle to exhibit the 
wonderful echoes that followed, which produced almost the exact 
effect of a number of instruments playing at the same time. But 
still more wonderful was the report of a small cannon discharged 
by one of the many boys who are always to be found here for the 
purpose. The report produced a crash, as if the whole pile of 
rocks had been rent asunder; and the succeeding echoes resembled 
a tremendous peal of thunder, echo after echo following, until it 
seemed to die away like distant thunder. 

In passing through the Gap, I was literally beset with a class 
of hangers-on known as “‘ Mountain Dew Girls,” offering for sale 
goat’s milk and “‘ mountain dew ;” also by others with wood orna- 
ments, beads in the form of bracelets, etc., and beggars too nu- 
merous to mention. After reaching the far end of the Gap, I 
came suddenly upon a most beautiful view. Before me lay the 
“Black Valley” and the “Upper Lake,” and descending the 
mountain side by a winding path of a mile or more, we found 
ourselves on Lord Brandon’s grounds, where my boat lay ready 
to receive me. The boy, who had followed us for the purpose, 


returned with the pony, and the guide and myself were soon seated 
in the boat, where had been carefully stowed away refreshments 
in anticipation of the appetite I now realized. 


My stout boatmen bent to their oars, and we skimmed like a 
bird over the deep waters of the mountains. Having crossed the 
Upper Lake, we came upon what is known as “Long Range,” 
the entrance of which is guarded by a singular promontory called 
“Colman’s Eye ;” this range connects the Upper Lake with the 
Middle Lake, where some bold and beautiful scenery greeted us. 
Eagle’s Nest, so called, was pointed out to me, an almost perpen- 
dicular cluf of nearly five hundred feet in height. Then came 
“Old Weir Bridge,” composed of two arches, which confine the 
passage so as to make the rush and turmoil of waters to inexpe- 
rienced boatmen not a little hazardous; but our men knew their 
worl@and we dashed through in safety, though I held my breath 
the while. We held on our way through the Middle and Lower 
Lakes, visiting O’Sullivan’s Cascade, and soon hove in sight of 
the hotel, when my guide once more played Yankee Doodle, 
while the boatmen stood with oars upright and hats in hand, and 
winding up with three cheers for America. Then dropping their 
oars we were soon landed. 


Taking the cars next morning, I turned mg face towards Bel- 
fast, by the way of Dublin. Belfast is the great manufacturing 
metropolis for linen, and is really a very pleasant and interesting 
city, containing about a hundred thousand inhabitants. It was 
incorporated by James I. in 1613. The houses are mostly of 
modern construction, and of brick ; the streets wide and airy, well 
paved and flagged, lit with gas and very clean. Numerous steam- 
boats and sailing packets ply between Belfast and the various 
British ports; the passage to Liverpool and Glasgow is made in 
about fourteen hours each. The aspect of the town is in no way 
aristocratic, but particularly commercial and mannfacturing. 


Being now within sixty miles of the Giant’s Causeway—the 
distance which it lies from Belfast—I took the cars thither as far 
as Ballymana, and reached the Causeway by carriage after a ride 
of twenty-six miles. I found but one hotel here, at which I, of 
course, made my home for the time being. Taking a boat, with 
an experienced crew, I was soon on the water, and visiting the 
various caves, inlets and headlands in the vicinity of this great 
natural wonder. In some of these caves the boatmen would strike 
their oars upon the sides of the boat, and the report or ec10 would 
be like the report of acannon. Some of these caves are of un- 
known extent, having never been fully explored—a fact we could 
readily believe as we listened to the prolonged and rumbling 
echoes dying away in the far distance. 

There laid the hillocks called the “‘ Stookans ”—thus denomi- 
nated from their resemblance to stocked corn sheaves—from which 
point the Causeway appeared in all its grandeur, its towering 
rocks and half-submerged columnar headlands rising abruptly 
from the ocean-depths. Colonnades of perfectly-formed basaltic 
pillars thrown out in bold relief by the dark cliff behind the vast 
arches and seemingly half-ruined walls, and forming strange re- 
semblances to various orders of architecture, animals and inani- 
mate things. The “Giant’s Organ” was pointed out to me, an 
extraordinary specimen of basaltic formation, near which, stand- 
ing on a projecting cliff, are three pillars, the tallest forty-five 
feet high, and called the “Chimney Tops,” said to have been 
battered by the shipping of the Spanish Armada, who in the night 
time mistook them for Dunlule Castle, the ruins of which are sit- 
uated a few miles off. 


The Giant’s Causeway consists of three distinct moles, near 
each other, and which lose themselves in the sea. They are dis- 
tinguished as the Little, Middle and Great Causeway ; the extent 
of the latter at low water being about six hundred feet ; the Little 
Causeway is about four hundred feet. At the Middle Causeway 
there is a curious mound of pillars called from its shape the 
“Honeycomb.” The number of basaltic pillars composing these 
causeways has been computed at about forty thousand, varying 
in dimensions from fifteen to twenty six inches, and sinking to a 
depth yet unknown. Their surface presents the appearance of 
a regular pavement. Each pillar is formed of several distinct 
joints, closely joined. The greatest length of any of the pillars 
above ground is in the range called the “‘ Giant’s Loom,” the tall- 
est being thirty-three feet. There is only one triangular pillar 
throughout the whole extent of the three causeways, and only 
three with nine sides, and not many with four or eight sides; so 
that it is safe to say, that ninety-nine out of a hundred have either 
five, six, or seven sides. 

The traditional account of the formation of this singular and 
famous causeway is recorded in almost every grand or striking 
object, as the names indicate. Here are the “ Giant’s Gateway,” 
the “Giant’s Chair,” the “Giant’s Loom,” the “ Giant’s Thea- 
tre,” the “ Giant’s Organ,” the “ Giant’s Well,” at which place 
an old gray-haired man sat, who offered me drink from the well, 
of which I partook, and found it fresh, sweet and palatable. The 
legend goes that the Giant Tion constructed this causeway to en- 
able him to pass over to Scotland to annihilate his enemies in that 
country. A story quite as probable asa majority of the Irish 
legends, with which every hill-top and every ruin are invested. 

After this peep at Ireland and its notabilities, I am looking to- 
wards the land of the thistle and claymore; and shall doubtless 
date my next letter from bonnie Scotland. 


4 
+ > 


The best part of human qualities is the tenderness and delicacy 
“of feeling in little matters, the desjre to soothe and please others— 
minutiz of the social virtues. Some ridicule these feminine at- 
tributes, which are left out of many men’s natures; but I have 
known the brave, the intellectual, the eloquent, to possess these 
qualities ; the braggart, the weak, never! Benevolence and feel- 
ing ennoble the most trifling actions.— : 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
Charles Dickens; in a late number of his Household Words, 
after enumerating the striking facts of cotton, says: “ Let any 
social or physical convulsion visit the United States, and England | . 
would feel the shock from Land’s End to John O’Groat’s. The — re 
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SCENES IN JAVA. 
two herewith we give several views illustrative of 
Javan life customs, and the fullowing geographical and his- 
torical details will give interest to the scenes. In 1847, Dr. W. 
R. Van Hoewell, a learned and scientific native of Holland, ten 
years resident at Batavia, undertook a journey through Java, and 
the adjacent Madura and Bali. The latter island has just been 
thrown open to the civilized world by the Dutch, their motive be- 
the extermination of the pirates who made it a refuge Java, 
it is well-known, belongs to the Dutch, and is a possession of vast 
commercial importance and wealth. Dr. Hoewell’s expensive 
work, published in Datch, 
and not yet completed, be- 
ing the most recent au- 
thority, will be followed 
by us in our rapid sketch- 
es. Before falling into 
European hands, Java had 
had its revolutions and its 
wars, and a tumultuous 
and sometimes brilliant 
carecr. India, at a vague 
and distant epoch; Ara- 
bia, in times nearer to us, 
brought it their civil and 
religious institutions, and 
their half-civilization. At 
this time Islamism reigns 
there, under Dutch protec- 
tion, over a population of 
5,000,000 souls ; but minds 
have preserved an Indian 
impress, and the soil is 
with the wreeks of 
art from the shores of the 
Ganges, or the coast of 
Coromandel. When this 
civilization was expelled 
by the impetuosity of Mus- 
sulman fanaticism, it took 
refuge, towards the end of 
the fifteenth century, in 
the island of Bali. Our 
resent sketches are con- 
ned to Java. Mr. Van 
Hoewell left Batavia on 
the 6th of May, 1847. This 
eity, the capital of the 
Dutch East Indies, has 
about 120,000 inhabitants, 
communicates with the 
portof Anyer on the west- 
ern coast, and with the 
other extremity of the 
island by a magnificent 
nearly three hun- 
leagues long—a gi- 
tic work, executed at the beginning of this century by Marshal 
aendels, whose . construction, like that of the Egyptian pyra- 
mids, but differing from them in utility, destroyed the lives of 
thousands of laborers. You have hardly quitted the city, when 
ou see rising on the right two giant mountains, the Salak, 6670 
t high, and the Gede, whose ever-smoking crater attains an 


M4 
= 
On the 


a batoutoulis, a stone cov- 
ered with inscriptions, and 
two statues, the 


ad 
under the blows of the 
Mussulman invaders. 
These wrecks, and those 
discovered further off, in 
the plain of Bandong, con- 
sist of a nandi and two 
statues; they are remark- 
able as being the only 
monuments of art existing 
in the western partof Java, 
called the Sunda country 
—whence the name of Sun- 
da applied to the neigh- 
boring straits, and the 
archipelago of which Java 
forms a part—which, in- 
habited by a peculiar race, 
has only imperfectly felt 
the influence of Indian civ- 
ilization. Bat Mr. Hoe- 
well was assured that they 
were of the same style as 
the sculptures, spread in 


necessary 
scale on foot a portion of 
the slope of M endong (shrouded in clouds), which is not less 
than 4620 feet hi This is the culminating point of the road ; a 
delightful coolness succeeds to the heat of ‘tee lower regions, for- 


ests nod overhead, and the eye over a vast and beautifal 
nore. Tjandjor, which Mr. Van Hoewell afterwards reached, 

the chief place of one of the provinces or residences of 
Java, thet of the Preanger (Regencies of the Pre- 


The description of this i (the local name for an in- 
habited place of some importance}, will give an idea of all the 


Javanese towns. “ We enter the town through a sort of gateway 
of stone or wood, and what do we sce? ~ Houses, of course, large 
and small, and palaces, is the answer. Nothing of the kind! You 
find broad and straight streets (lourouronq) paved with river 
siones, and bordered on each side by palisades of bamboo seven 
or eight feet high. Beyond this kind of fortification, the _ re- 
poses yon the ever fresh verdure of trees loaded with 
fruit and flowers ; but nowhere do you observe houses, or anything 
like them, for the houses of the natives are egncealed behind this 
verdure.” To this we must add a square in the European style, 
containing the hotel of the resident, or Dutch chief of the province, 


A TEA PLANTATION AT SIMPAR. 


the lodging appropriated to travellers, and the houses of a few 
Christians ; then the ha/on halon, a square plain, the south side of 
which is occupied by the dalam, or Javanese regent’s house, and the 
west side by the mzssighit—a local corruption of the Arabic mesd- 
jid (mosque). After having been present at a soiree at the house 
of the resident, at which the regent and his vs 4 figured in dresses 
much more rich than elegant; a party at which the chief amuse- 
ment consisted in a representation of the bedoyos—female dancers 
in the pay of the regent—Mr. Van Hoewell pursued his journey, 
constantly busy with the physical and moral condition of the na- 
tives, | the means of advancing the civilization of the large 
population confided to the care of the Dutch government. The 


HOUSE OF THE DUTCH RESIDENT AT SOURABAYA. 


country abounds in natural objects of interest. ioge ey d 
paren: A the midst of impenetrable forests which shelter the 
noceros ; rich fionedinns of tea or indigo, and fields of sugar cane, 
or thick jungles (the Javanese name is halang-halang), where the 
tiger watches for the brilliant-plumed and noisy peacock; huge 
waringins (the Ficus Indica), and fresh rivers glancing from cas- 
eade to ‘cascade. Near Tjeribon, one of the oldest seats of the 
Dutch power at Java, is to be seen a pleasure garden which be- 
longed to one of the sultans of the , @ pensioner on the con- 
paper since 1819, and recently dead. The garden is entirely in 
style of the celestial empire; and a native told Mr. Hoowell 


that it was laid out two hundred years by a Chinese, whose 
eyes were 8 put out, that he might never construct one 
like it. There exist also in the environs the tombs of the Sheik 
Ibn Moulana, the first preacher of Islamism in the west of Java, 
and of the T & sort bet These 
are places of pilgrimage. ew m yond Tjcribon, 

ous bridge over the river (7ji) Parmali, which separates "he 
two races, the Hendas and Javanese, and the eye embraces a vast 
plain terminated by the chain of Hamat, ee ge peak at- 


will only remark, that be- 
tween these points Mr. 
Hoewell fixed, from popn- 
seat of 


ems of Java make 

- quent mention, but of 
which not even a wreck 
remains. The ts 
pointout only, with tokens 


paws, and 
along upon his knees. At 
Simpang, two from 
ya, palace 
of the resident, represent- 
ed in our second” engrav- 
ing. The population, com- 
= that of the neigh- 
ing island of Madura, 
reaches 1,230,000 souls. 
The resident, a political 
magistrate on 
the governor-general, is commonly assisted, in each province, by 
a secretary and some European sub-residents. He acts on the 
native population only through the medium of a considerable 
number of chiefs, for the most part elective, who constitute a 
ancient and strongly constructed hierarchy, an ization which 
Holland has carefully respected, with the view of sheltering itself 
behind it, and to soften the contact between the natives and their 
masters. The fragments of Hindoo sculptures, brought hither to 
ornament the park, bordered by a fresh river, the Kalimas (golden 
river), and which has for perspective the cone of Ardjouna, 10,820 
feet high, remind us that we are in the most historical part of 
Java; that where Volney would have had the amplest field for 
meditation, and whither 
we must go on the track 


the most considerable po- 
litical influence, and the 


about 78 or 74 B.C., 

it fell in 1400. These ru- 
ins had met the fate of 
many ruins. They have 
served for stone or brick 
uarries; the road from 

urabaya to Modjokerta 
is paved with their spoils, 
and the materials for the 
greater part of the rich 
sugar establishments in ~ 
the neighborhood have 
been taken from the same 
source. You reach it by 
a road shaded by 
tamarind trees, w 
through rice and sugar 
i the 


Gapuro 
Gapi (royal to 
is still forty-eight feet 


feet high; while the ao. 4 
twen t 3 in; 
Brick forte the ies material in all these ruins. Indeed, so 
frequently are we usually deem only the results of modern 
art and labor brought 10 view i the ex of this island, 
that one hardly realizes that they are the remains of a former 
state of civilized existence. Many monuments and ruins thus 
found, show that a people far in advance of most modern nations 
of the East once held dominion here, or that the ancestors of the 
resent inhabitants had reached a point which their descendants 
ve lost—a fact that the researches of most discoverers in the East 


corroborate, In reggrd to the ruins now under consideration, 


. . 
= 
| ae | ‘mountain are covered with plantations of tes and coffee, ons of 
the first of which is given 
in our first engra 3 
The residence of T 
produced 70,000 pounds 
on the site of the ancient 
| 
elevation of 9326 feet. But, before reaching it, you traverse | 
Buitenzorg, which encloses the sumptuous palace of the Touan 
Bezar (in Malay, Grand Seignor), the governor-general of the 
Datch East Indies. Mr. Van Hoewell stopped here by invitation, 
and, —s* Lutheran clergyman, performed divine service in a | 
room of the palace—the church, built two hundred years ago, un- 
dergoing repairs—in pres- 
ence of a few civilians, and * 
half-company of Effro- gent guide, to visit the 
pean soldiers. He after- ruins of Modjopahit, the 
wards paid a visit to the Javanese empire of Hin- . 
to rise, and the 
horses were changed for " 
ang 4 BU ) ha tants of ti Sunda 
| | 
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we will briefly enumerate them in the order in which Mr. Van 
Hoewell visited them. After Tjandi Pasar, come the Tjandi 
Brawou, (temple of dust and ashes), a pyramidal mass seventy 
feet high, which presents in the interior a square hall 18 feet in 
diameter; the Danggar Pamalangan, a confused mass of stones 
with some fragments of sculpture ; the Badjang Raton, a square 
building 30 feet high, surmounted by a pyramid of the same di- 
mensions, on which we remarked numerous heads of Siva or Kala- 
hoofden, as well asa bas-relief; this building seems to have served 
as anentrance toa kraton ; many tombs called Frang Woulan (light 


RUINS OF MODJOPAHIT——-TEMPLE AT MOETERAN. 


of the moon), and finally a souvenir, the little Moeteran temple 
pictured in our third engraving. This drawing was made in 1812, 
and given to Mr. Van Hoewell by the artist, Mr. Wardenaar, a 
Dutch official who, during the English occupation, mage a com- 
plete plan of the ancient city of Modjopahit, and #ké@tched its 
monuments, The whole was given to Sir W. Raffles for his great 
work on Java (history of Java), and it is much to be regretted 
that he did not make use of this precious collection, which it 
would be impossible to replace now—so active has the work of 
nature been since then—so many waringins and climbing plants ; 
glegahs and bamboos have struck their roots deeply into the 
undations, and disjointed the 

walls, which are sinking and 
crumbling into shapeless masses 
of ruins. ned with 
the immense cities of Yutacan, a 
dense forest covers the site of the 
ancient Hindoo Javanese city, 
and prevents recognition of 
different parts which composed 
it. Before quitting this melan- 
choly site we must halt on the 
borders of the immense pond or 
sheet of water, a thousand feet 
long, six hundred broad, and 
eighteen feet deep. The sides 
and bottom are of brickwork. It 
does not appear that the Island 
of Madura, situated near the 
northeast coast of Java, and 
whose population has the same 
origin, and only differs in the 
changes incidental to a long sep- 
aration, contains any monument 
of art. We will not follow Mr. 
Van Hoewell thither, but will 
start again with him from Soura- 
baya. To the south, at Trawas 
the villa of the resident, situated 
phe ht of 2500 feet, on the 
side ennanggoungang, in 
the midst of Persian and Bratch 
roses, he saw various remains 
of Hindoo sculptures, brought 
from the neighborhood, and be- 
longing to the worship of Vish- 
noo and Buddha. Farther on 
he visited the monument of 
Djelok Toundo. We quote his 


own words: “Here n we 

ourselves on und. 

The Bottak, at the foot of which ; 

is situated the pasan (villa), and particularly the Pen- 


ungang. 
mountain we took a road which lea towards the south, and trav- 
ersed vast coffee plantations. At the end of some time we were 


obliged to dismount and follow the road oufoot, through a path 


obstructed by thorns, brush and bindweed, our Javanese guides 
preceding us, and cutting a passage with their knives. It was a 
painful tramp, which lasted more than half an hour, though we 
«nade but little progress in that time ; but our trouble was amply 
recompensed when we suddenly di a masterpiece of Hin- 
doo architecture, called in the country Djelok Toundo.” (See 


engraving.) The entire monument consists of three basins formed | 


in a square terrace, whose front border is furnished with a balus- 
trade about two feetthigh. A wall 60 feet long and 16 high, backed 


on the mountain, juts over the basins, in which the water, brought | 


from a distance in subterranean conduits, disc 
thro a serpent’s head (naga). Mr. Van Hoewell 
also visited the rains known by the natives under the 
name of Matzan Poutih (the white tiger), which seem 
to have formed a of the town of Blambangan, form- 
erly situated a little more to the southeast on the coast. 
The remains of walls seen at Matzan Poutih belonged, 
without doubt, to the general enclosure. The ruins are 
acomplete wreck, and the process of restoration has 
been largely used in the engraving (No. 5), which repre- 
sents a temple the roof of which has disappeared, and 
of which the walls only remain. It nts four fronts, 
which the chisel of the sculptor has enriched with a pro- 
fusion of flowers and other arabesques. The most re- 
markable part of this monuments the base on which it 
rests, and which is composed of a turtle entwined with 
two serpents, the whole in lava.’ The heads of the tur- 
tle and serpents unite on the western side, and form the 
entrance of the monument. The surrounding soil is 
strewn with mutilated statues, and the rains occupy a 
considerable space. The histoty of th :* of which 
these are the last remains is truly a @™@lancholy one. 
Founded towards the end of the 15th century, by the 
fugitive inhabitants of Modjopahit, who had just fallen 
under the arms of the Mussulmen, Blambangan became 
the seat of a little state, which, though Hindoo in re- 
ligion and civilization, fell under the nominal sovereignty 
the oo sultans of Mataram, themselves vassals 
of the Dutch company of the East Indies; and it was 
in a war against the company that it fell in 1770, in 
consequence of an act of atrocious perfidy and cruelty, 
which forms one of the saddest episodes of the colonial 
history. It is a pity that the Dutch government takes 
no pains either to preserve the yet existing historical 
monuments of Java, or to publish at their expense a 
work containing correct representations of the more im- 
portant and curious ruins. Aside from these more clas- 
sic and romantic belongings of the island, the geograph- 
ical features of Java present some interesting aspects. 
The island itself is divided nearly in its whole length by 
arange of mountains, running almost east and west, 
and rising to their greatest elevation towards the centre ; 
but the range is much broken. In several hills of the 
great range of mountains are the craters of volcanoes, 
which formerly raged with fury, and poured forth tor- 
rents of lava; but, at present, none are known to be in 
activity, though many emit smoke after heavy rain. The 
most considerable rivers are the Joana and the Sedani, 
or Tangergang. On the bank or bar before Batavia the 
flood rises about six feet, and higher at spring-tides. 
High and low water occur only once’in 24 hours. The 
island is traversed from east to west by a great military 
road, 700 miles in extent, constructed by General Daen- 
dels, a governor of the island, before it was taken by the English. 
The year, as is usual in tropical climates, is divided into the dry 
and the rainy seasons ; or into the east, which is called the good 
monsoon, and the west, or the bad monsoon. Thunder storms 
are very frequent, especially towards the conclusions of the mon- 
soons, when they occur almost every evening. The heat of the 
climate is various. Along the sea coast it is hot and sultry. At 
Batavia, from July to November, the thermometer generally stands, 
in the hottest part of the day, between 84 and 90 degrees, which 
it rarely exceeds ; and, in the greatest degree of coolness in the 


morning it is seldom lower than 76 degrees. In some parts, par- 


RUINS OF PAMPANG——-MATZAN POUTIH. 
ticul among the hills and in of the inland » itis 
as to make a fire desirable. Java 
extraordi luxuriance and fertility. In the forests, especially 
in those on the northeast coast, is found an abundance of lofty 
trees, fit to be converted into masts, while forests of teak supply 
the place of oak for building ships, adapted to all purposes. 
Palms and c»coa trees are found in great variety, and are distin- 


guished by their laxuriant growth, sometimes reaching to the as- 
tonishing height of 150 feet. Fruits of ali kinds are also abun- 


dant, muny of them of exquisite delicacy and flavor. In the high 
ground in the interior they are foumd to dwindle and degenerate, 


in that equinoctial climate. The various kinds of plants and 
great abundance of herbs have afforded ample scope for the re- 
searches of the botanist, as flowers exhale their perfumes at all 
seasons of the year. Garden plants are produced in great variety, 
such as endives, cauliflowers, beans, cabbages, pompions, melons, 
patacas or watermelons, yams, potatoes, etc. Maize or Indian 
corn is a favorite article of food with the natives, who eat it roast- 
ed. The natural fertility of the soil of Java supersedes the ne- 
cessity of laborious tillage. The staple produce of the island is 
rice. Sugar, to the amount of 10,000,000 pounds annually is 


FOUNTAIN OF DJELOK TOUNDO. 


also made. Pepper is produced in great abundance and perfec- 
tion; also indigo of a very superior quality. Cotton is cultivated 
in almost every part of the island; and the coffee plantations are 
extremely luxuriant. The soil is also very favorable to the growth 
of tobacco. There are many other herbs and plants, both medi- 
cinal and balsamic, that are but imperfectly known to Europeans. 
Wheat and barley are only grown in small quantities, on the hilly 
tracts, chiefly in the middle parts of the island, and would be 
produced in great abundance were due attention given to their 
culture. The domestic animals in Java are buffaloes and cattle 
of every description, and sheep, goats and pigs. Game, however, 
does not abound here so much 
as in other counties, though 
hares and rabbits are pretty 
common; and deer and ante- 
lopes are also plentiful. The 
horses, which are very numerous 
throughout the island, are small 
but active. Wild hogs and 
monkeys are found in all the 
jungles. The forests abound 
with tigers, as powerful and as 
large as in Bengal. A species 
of black tiger, which is often 
found, is very ferocious. The 
rhinoceros is sometimes met 
with. Snakes are found here, 
as in all other hot countries, in 
at numbers, and of various 
inds. Some of these are from 
twenty-five to thirty feet in 
length. Lizards of all kinds, 
from the variable chameleon to 
the guana tribe, frequent the 
bushes, trees and roofs of the 
houses. Scorpions and mos- 
uetoes abound in the marshes. 
here are, besides, various other 
sorts of dangerous and di 
ing vermin. Of the numerous 
feathered tribes found in Java, 
we may remark the cassowary, 
a very large and powerful bird. 
White eagles have been seen 
here ; and every kind of bird of 
rey is continually on the wing. 
he aquatic tribe is 
versified, and the extensive fish- 
eries along this line of 
coast are highly productive. At 
the mouths of the rivers numbers 
of alligators or ca: are con- 
tinually lurking for their In = several ae aiteeres 
sharks swim about the ships ; and many animals, undescribed in 
nataral history, abound in these seas. The population of Java is 
composed almost entirely of natives, of a variety distinct from 
the Malays and other inhabitants of the neighboring islands. 
The Javanese are small, with a yellow complexion, flattened 
nose, high cheek bones, and thin beard. Their-language is en- 
tircly different from the Malay; their religion Mohammedanism. 
Three quarters of Juva are in the power of the Dutch, whose 
immediate authority and jurisdiction extend over three-fifths of 
the inhabitants. 4 


Shes 
| | 
| 
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Ose Crest, Teet high, rises before you, bear 
ie tae filed vestiges of the worship which was practised 
ing the Hindoo period. The slopes of this latter mountain 
are with antique rnins—and, on the crest even, you see a 
kind of altar of dry stones, around which lie defaced sculptures. 
From six o’clock we had been on horseback, and were beginning 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
MY OLD PIANO. 


BY D. M. F. WALKER. 


And must I sell thee, dear old friend? 
How can I let thee go? 

And will thy music no more blend 
In sadness with my woe? 


My trembling fingers no more rest, 
Upon thy quivering strings, 

When welling up within my breast, 
The long-sealed fountam springs. 


Yes, I must sel) thee, faithful one— 
How can I give thee up? 

And drink in this cold world alone, 
Life’s dregged, life’s bitter cup. 


But go! stern poverty’s decree 
No love nor mercy knows ; 
Remember one heart mourns for thee, 
Its sorrows ne’er disclose. 


And when gay fingers lightly dance, 
Along thy key-board fair; 

When beaming eyes with lovelit glance 
Are gazing fondly there— 


Remember her, who long ago, 
Sang notes of love with thee; 
And told thee all her deepest woe, 

To share thy sympathy. 


Now, old piano, fare thee well! 
Receive my parting touch, 

To other hearts thy music swell, ~ 
But none will love so much. 


[Writtefi for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


THE YOUNG GENTLEMAN, 
WHOM NOBODY UNDERSTOOD. 


BY JOHN M. GUERNSEY. 


“No one understands me—no one. There is no congenial 
spirit in the whole wide World,” sighed Caleb Simmons, as he 
read the publisher’s letter. “I was a fool,” he said loftily, “to 
hope that a man who makes a trade—a base trade, of the noblest 
powers of the human mind, should comprehend the breathing and 
burning aspiration of my soul ;” and-though Caleb was really very 
unhappy, he found great comfort in thinking what a low-minded 
individual was the writer of the letter then before him. 

Caleb Simmons was a very respectable and amiable young 
man, but he had unfortunately conceived the idea that he was a 


poet, because he could sometimes write verses which were not 
intolerably bad, and with which he occupied, week after week, the 
poet’s corner of “‘ The Jonesville Sun.” Though they were never 
read by any one in particular, yet they were in print, and to the 
mind of their author at least furnished proof sufficient that he was 
a great poet, who only needed to be known, to be appreciated and 
receive the enthusiastic admiration of the public. “Fine verses 
are not always poetry,” says Madame de Stael, and I fear that 
my hero, Caleb, very seldom went beyond tolerably endurable 
ones; but, nevertheless, he was determined, that, in his own 
words, “his muse should plume her youthful song, and soar to 
Parnassian heights, there to revel in the thunder-clouds of high 
imagination.” Caleb’s verses were very much admired by his two 
younger brothers. Adgernon, his elder brother, was rather more 
sparing of his praises, and declared that Cale would never be 
worth a straw, if he kept on in that line of business, and kindly 
offered him a share in his own business; but Caleb rejected the 
advice and the offer as coming from “ an uncongenial spirit,” and 
continued to write until he had collected a quantity of mediocre 
verses, enough to make a large volume, should they ever be pub- 
lished. Caleb was a well-grown, rather handsome young man of 
twenty, and it was full time that he should begin to think of doing 
something for his own support, but he shrank from even the men- 
tion of the subject. He could not bear to study medicine, because 
‘‘there was something intensely revolting in the very idea.” He 
would not become a minister, because “ it would be chaining down 
his free spirit to one path, and subjecting him to constantly recur- 
ring annoyances ;” and he would not be a lawyer, because “all 
lawyers were cheats ;” he rejected the life of a merchant with scorn 
and indignation, for the thought of devoting one’s mind and soul 
to the petty cares of gain, was enough to drive any one mad who 
possessed the least spark of imagination. He might have been 
an artist—not a mere portrait painter—that he despised, if it had 
not been for the trifling obstacle that he had neither taste nor tal- 
ent for drawing. He might, to be sure, have set up a green- 
house; flowers were poetical, and he was fond of them; but he 
thought it base in the extreme “ to sell the fair children of nature 
for paltry dross,” and so he continued to be dependent upon his 
father for dross ; while of his elder brothers, the one was doing a 
vory good business for himself in a neighboring town, and thé 
other was studying law with all his might in New York, and 
having a turn for mechanics, had, by an ingenious little invention, 
realized a considerable sum, which served for his support while 
pursuing his studies. Caleb was the third son; there were two 
more to come after him, for Mrs. Simmons had died sixteen years 
before our story opens, leaving no daughter. Mr. Simmons 
wished earnestly, he said, that “Caleb would take hold and do 
something.” Charley and Elbert could help him enough about 
the farm. Charley was only seventeen, but he could do a better 
day’s work than his elder brother, and even Elbert, who was still 


@ year younger, often surpassed Caleb at harvest time. The 
truth was, Caleb considered the work as below his genius, and 
seldom or never worked with a hearty good will, not remembering 
the words of the wise man of the olden time, “ Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 

Nevertheless the two younger boys held their brother’s sup- 
posed poetical talent in great veneration, h Charley did not 
consider “‘ The Lady of Grenada” Caleb’s grand poem, equal to 
“The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” nor “The Hero of the Castle 
of Esteranda,” as a companion for Hamlet, in whose opinion, 
however, he differed from the author. 

Being a poet, Caleb had of course fallen in love ; he considered 
that part of his professional duty ; but when he ventured to offer 
his lady-love a poem, in which the state of his feelings was set 
forth, adorned with countless adjectives, pretty Emily Wood, after 
a vain effort to keep her countenance, had burst into a fit of irre- 
pressible laughter, at the verse where she was compared to Dido, 
Minerva, and Joan of Arc, all at a time; her lover had set her 
down at once as an “ uncongenial spirit.” 

He had been deceived in his fancied ideal, he gloomily solilo- 
quized, as he pursued his way home, after having resisted all 
Emily’s good-natured attempts to apologize for her unwonted 
rudeness, and all Mrs. Wood’s pressing invitations to stay to tea. 


The thought iddle-cakes after such a crushing blow, was 
agonizing to ul. He persisted in returning, and Emily, 
rather vexed at chilling manner in which her apologies had 


been received, said, after his departure, that he was not half so 
smart as he thought he was; and he would never be half equal to 
his brother if he didn’t go to work likea man. It was all very 
fine to talk of being a poet, but if it was poetical to do nothing at 
all, and to let his father support him, she thought the less poetry 
there was in the family the better. This misfortune, however, 
only furnished new stock in trade to our youthful bard. He at 
once came to the cenclusion that his heart was broken, and con- 
gratulated himself on being “a fellow that had had losses.” He 
was quite vexed to find himself hungry when he arrived at home 
after his return from Mr. Wood’s. He sat up that night to write 
four bitter effusions upon blighted hopes, crushed affections, and 
so forth, and said, that “‘ The sun of his life had sunk under the 
seething billows of dark despair, which covered his storm-tossed 
soul, but that he was going to hide them under a veil—a bitter and 
hollow veil of delusive joy.” Several rather inconsistent figures, 
considered according to the usual rules of composition, but when 
one is inspired, and has a broken heart, one cannot stand upon 
trifles. He found that these verses, if added to his former stock, 
would complete the volume, and he forthwith determined to pub- 
lish. The manuscript was soon prepared, and in spite of his 
father’s advice, sent to a well-known publishing house in New 
York. In a week it was returned, with a very polite though de- 
cided letter, to the effect that the firm could not think of under- 
taking to publish “‘ The Lady of Grenada and other Poems ;” the 


_ receipt of which ungrateful intelligence was the cause of the bitter 


soliloquy quoted at the opening of my tale. 

“ How d’ ye do, Caleb?” cried his brother Algernon, bursting 
into the room, with his whip in his hand. “ Hollo! What’s the 
matter? Why, you look as if you had lost every friend you have 
in the world.” 

“ You would not probably care if I should tell you,” said Caleb 
proudly, turning to the window. He had never confided his se- 
cret to his brother, for he had once fallen fast asleep, while the 
“Excursion” was being read, and was thenceforth set down as 
uncongenial, and unable to comprehend the misunderstood Caleb. 

“ But now perhaps I shall. Come, tell me; and don’t look so 
disconsolate.” 

Though Algernon was uncongenial, there was something in the 
tone of sympathy that opened Caleb’s heart, and he told his 
brother the whole story. “And now there is the end of it all,” 
he concluded, as he gave Algernon the publisher’s letter, and 
then—he could not help it—he dropped his head upon the table, 
and faintly cried. Poor Caleb! The disappointment was none 
the less bitter because his poems were nothing above mediocrity. 
They were his, and he loved them, every one, as though they had 
been his children. 

“ Why, brother, I’m sorry you feel so down-hearted about this,” 
said Algernon. “ Come, now, don’t. Let me see it,” continued 
the elder, kindly, after a pause, during which Caleb did not raise 
his head, and poor Algernon was dreadfully uncomfortable be- 
tween his pity for his friend, and his conviction that the publisher 
was not altogether so unreasonable. “Let me see it, wont you? 
Come.” 

Algernon seemed to have an idea that there was a great power 
of comfort in the last word, so he asked him affectionately to 
come,” again. 

Caleb raised his head at last, and disconsolately pushed the 
manuscript toward his brother, who opened at an effusion entitled : 

“THE BARD’S LAMENT. 


“A broken heart is mine, my friend, 
A broken heart is mine ; 
©, ask me not my brow to wreathe, 
With tendrils of the vine.” 


“ Who ever did ask you, Caleb?” said his brother, simply. 
The poet turned a ay without reply, thinking mournfully that 
“no one understood him.” 

“<Q, there is none in this wide world, 
To love or care for me, 

And forever, and ever, and ever alone 
It is my doom to be. 


“ There is no soul congenial, 
To love and mix with mine— 
Then ask me not my brow to wreathe 
With tendrils #f the vine. 


‘* Beneath my, cold and smiling lip, 
The sigh will often start; 
And 0! reflect, a stifled worm 
Is gnawing at my heart.” 

Algernon wondered that a stifled worm should gnaw—and the 
implied want of affection on the part of the family quite distressed 
him. 
“T am sure, Caleb,” he said, “we all care for you. What 
makes you think we don’t? Do you really think Tom, and fa- 
ther, and I don’t love you? I’m sure the’boys do—don’t you 
think so?” 

Caleb knew they did, and he was too truthful to say no; so he 
was still silent, and his brother turned to the next page, where 
was a remarkable ode on ingratitude, in which appeared the fol- 
lowing lines : 

“Go, call the cruel tiger kind, 
And press him to thy heart; 
Go nurse the lawless lion’s mind, 


* And say, ‘ How good thou art.’ 


“Go, say thou all that mortal may— 
Do all that mortal can ; 
But O, for mercy, never say 
There’s gratitude in man!” 

“Look at here, now, Caleb, you don’t really think that, do 
you?” asked the elder, 

“Yes, I do,” answered the younger, bitterly. 

“OQ, no you don’t,” remonstrated Algernon; “because you 
happen to be a man yourself, you know, and I am sare you would 
not set yourself up above all the rest of creation in that way.” 

There was something new in this view of the case, and Caleb 
was silent. 

“Now I don’t want to distress you, but you just read over these 
verses, and tell me, candidly, what you think of them.” 

He had a distrustful feeling that he might ,not find them quite 
so deep as he had at first thought them, but reluctantly enough 
he complied with the request. , 

They were absurd, certainly. What could be the object of 
complimenting a lion in that style, and so affectionately saluting 
a tiger. They would probably make a base return for those fa- 
vors, and what had that to do with man’s ingratitude. He tried P 
hard not to smile, but looking up he caught his brother’s eye, and 
the smile came. He turned page after page, and one passage 
after another struck his eye as being weak, foolish, positively ridic- 
ulous. How could he have been so blind ? 

“ What do you think, Caleb?” asked his brother. 

It was a hard acknowledgement to make, but Caleb was not 
without sense, nor more falsely proud than other mortals. 

“ You are right,” he said. “ You are perfectly right. They 
are not worth reading after all,” and he turned aside, for his lip 
quivered. 

“ That’s right, manly and honorable,” said Algernon, cheer- 
ingly. ‘ Now what will you do? Because isn’t it most time 
you did something? It’s hard work for the best writers to live 
by their pens, sometimes, I’m told, and now do you think you 
can make a living of it? because a living must be made, you 
know.” 

“No, I cannot.” 

“ Well, then, Caleb, wont you take the offer I made you a year 

ago; I should like to have you with me right well,” said the elder, 
affectionately ; ‘‘and you know it would please father better than 
anything else in the world;” and Algernon took his brother’s 
hand. 
“Yes, I will, and thank you for it heartily,” said Caleb, at last, 
returning the pressure. “Ihave been very foolish,” he continued, 
with an effort; “but I will try and do something worth while, 
hereafter.” And though Caleb did not know it, there was more 
poetry in these simple words than there was in the whole of “The 
Lady of Grenada.” 

And he did try, and succeeded. ‘‘ The Lady of Grenada,” was 
put out of sight, and, as far as possible, out of mind. He went to 
work in real earnest, and did not find that he enjoyed God’s beau- 
tiful world the Jess, because he exerted himself to earn his own 
support, manfully and earnestly. He quite forgave the publisher, 
and entirely ignored the idea that his heart was broken. ‘“ Tho 
best thing that ever happened to me,” he said, to his brother, 
“was the rejection of my book,” and Algernon, was discreet 
enough to refrain-from saying, “‘I told you so.” 

Caleb seldom writes verses now, and still more seldom exhib- 
its them. He has come to the sensible conclusion that “a poet 
must be born, and not made.” 


> 


FLOWERS AND MUSIC. 

Yes, two God has bestowed upon us, that have in them- 
selves no guilty trait, and show an essential divineness. Music is 
one of these, which seems as if it were never born of earth, but 
lingers with us from the gates of heaven; music, which breathes 
over the gross, or sad, or doubting heart, to inspire it with a con- 
sciousness of its own mysterious affinities, and te touch the chords 
of its unsuspected, undeveloped life. And the other gift is that of 
flowers, which, that though born of earth, we may well believe, if 
anything of earthly soil grows in the higher realm—if any of its 

any of 


methods are continued, its forms are identical, they will 
live on the banks of the river of life. Flowers! that in our glad- 
ness and in our sorrow are never incongruous—always appropri- 
ate. Appropriate in the church, as expressive of its purest and 
most social themes, and blending their sweetness with the incense ~ 
of prayer. Appropriate in the joy of the marriage hour, in the 
loneliness of the sick room, and crowning with prophecy the fore- 
heads of the dead. They give completeness to the associations of 
childhood, and are appropriate even by the side of old age, 
strangely as their freshness contrasts with wrinkles and 


y 
hairs; for still they are suggestive, they are symbolical of the 
soul’s perpetual youth, the inward blossom of immortality, the 
amaranth crown. In tals potponce we feel that the body shall go 
forth as a winged aged.— ’s Interpreter. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
HOUSE CLEANING. 


BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON. 


“Do put away your sewing, Ellen! Such close application 
will bring on one of your headaches,” said Mr.-Morgan, as he 
entered the little parlor where his wife sat bending low over her 
needlework. 

“T must stitch just as long as I can see, husband, for next week 
I begin house cleaning, and then I shall have no time to touch a 
neea‘e,” replied Mrs. Morgan, without looking up or heeding the 
persevering attempts of her youngest child to gain her attention. 

“T wish house cleaning was abolished; it is a nuisance!” ex- 
claimed the first speaker, in a slightly impatient voice. 

“T’m sure you have no reason to complain, for the labor all 
comes upon me,” retorted the wife. i 

“But I certainly experience a large share of the annoyances 
resulting from the operation, and therefore have some interest in 
the matter. I dread house cleaning nearly as much as an epi- 
demic, and I dare say half the married men would join with me 
in this assertion; in fact, I have no hesitation in saying that were 
the question put to vote, the majority would be on my side.” 

“No doubt, no doubt, Mr. Morgan! Men are selfish creatures, 
and generally look out for their own comfort first. What if you 
do have to eat a cold dinner once in a while, or get up a little 
earlier for a week or two? Are those slight sacrifices to be com- 
pared to the labor of cleaning a good sized house from attic to 
cellar?” 

“T was not thinking particularly of my own individual suffer- 
ings during that tryinz, ordeal of patience and good humor, but, 
on the contrary, was calculating how many hours Nellie would 
scream at the top of her lungs; how often the children would be 
late at school; how many colds we should catch by sleeping in 
damp rooms; how many times you will lose your temper; how 
much—” 

“ There, that will do,” interrupted Mrs. Morgan, smiling at the 
long list of grievances he had narrated, although at first she felt a 
little piqued at his remarks. 

“Bat that isn’t half; the subject is so fruitful, that I could go 
on in that strain'from now until morning. You have no idea how 
eloquently I could discourse upon it! Why not give me leave to 

occupy the next hour in detailing the plain state of the case ?—a 
man always talks better about things which interest him.” 

“Nonsense, husband! But to be serious, how will you make 
a change for the better ?”’ asked the wife. 

“ Omit house cleaning altogether.” 

“ Omit it altogether! What can you be thinking of, Mr. Mor- 


gan? I don’t imagine you like a dirty home any better than J.” 

“T’m rather partial to cleanliness, I allow. But if that 
sal don’t suit, I'll suggest another; hire one or two able 
women to come in and assist you.” 

“Hinder me, you mean! Why, I should have every inch of 
paint to clean over after them, provided they left any on, which 
isn’t often the case. But as to hiring, we can’t afford it, and so 
there’s an end of the matter.” 

“But I’ll promise beforehand to find no fault with the bills; 
surely, that is reasonable.” 

“TI can’t think of it, husband—a dollar a day and board! I 
should dream of the useless expense for the next three months,” 
persisted Mrs. Morgan, who was one of those wise individuals 
who never venture a penny to gain a pound. 

# But your health, my dear?” ventured Mr. Morgan. 

“O, that wont suffer any more than it would by running after 
a couple of lazy women all the time. Let me have my own way 
in the matter, and then the work will be done to my mind. It 
isn’t everybody, Mr. Morgan, that knows how to clean paint. 
Some folks will slop the water over a whole room while I’m rub- 
bing a single board; others use coarse sand, which makes the 
paint look very much like a nutmeg grater; and I’ve even known 
people to take—” 

“ There’s no remedy, then, little Nellie,” interrapted Mr. Mor- 
gan, who was not in the humor of hearing a long dissertation on 
his wife’s favorite employment ; for, however unromantic it may 
seem, she had a great partiality for scrubbing. “There’s no 
remedy, my dear,” he continued, lifting the child upon his lap, 
“‘we shall have to submit to our fate with the best grace we can; 
but the neglect you will have to put up with, and the cold dinners 
I shall have to eat are sure and certain.” 

The gentleman saw that his wife could not be induced to 
change her resolve, and he reluctantly dropped the subject, re- 


gretting that he could not convince her that she subjected herself 


to needless labor and trouble. As he had intimated, Mr. Morgan 
considered the yearly house cleaning the bane of his married life. 
Once in every twelve months his dwelling was turned topsy-turvy, 
and made almost uninhabitable for a week or more. He never 
enjoyed a quiet moment within doors during these periodical visi- 
tations, for there was always plenty of odd jobs for him to attend 
@®—-such as putting the children to bed, holding the baby, making 
the fires, tending door-bell, and occasionally waiting on his wife, 
who considered a plentiful use of soap-suds paramount to every- 
thing else. No matter whether the house needed cleaning or not, 
the forms must be gone throngh with just the same, even if dirt 
could not be discovered by the aid of a microscopic glass. 

Mr. Morgan’s income was not large, and his wife managed to 
do her own work, although, having three children, the family du- 
ties were by no means light ; but she was an ambitious, industri- 
ous little woman, accomplishing more than many persons who 
kept help. Her worthy husband had no’fault to find, except in 


bodied 


the matter of house cleaning, which she obstinately persisted in 
doing alone, even if she made herself ill, and the whole family 
uncomfortable in consequence. 

Well, the important Monday morning arrived. Mrs. Morgan 
was up betimes, “for there was nothing,” she remarked, “like 
getting a fair start.” An early breakfast was prepared, which 
Mr. Morgan sat dqgm to with very little appetite ; but he looked 
resigned, and sipped his coffee with apparent zest. The children 
were waked an hour earlier than usual, and reluctantly came 
down stairs, looking sleepy and cross. But the mother made no 
allowance for their lack of interest in house cleaning, and after 
giving them their bread and butter, dressed them for school im- 
mediately, that she might gain time for the great undertaking be- 
fore her; then repeatedly charging them to sit still and keep their 
clothes clean, she sat down a minute to determine what next to do. 

“T think I'll take the attic first, and so work down,” she said 
to herself.” “T’ll be thorough, for if there’s anything Ido de- 
spise, it certainly is sham house cleaning ; yes, I’ll commence at 
the top, and then—” 

Mrs. Morgan’s reflections were interrupted by her husband’s 
asking what he should send home from the market. 

“ Dinner !—O, yes ; well, a codfish I guess, for that’s the easiest 
cooked of anything I know of,” she replied. 

Mr. Morgan sighed, for codfish was a luxury he could not ap- 
preciate ; the odor of it when cooking somehow didn’t prepossess 
him in its favor. But knowing that an expression of this senti- 
ment would not mend the matter, he wisely said nothing, resolv- 
ing to fortify his stomach by a generous lunch at an eating-house. 

As soon as the street door closed after him, Mrs. Morgan, wi 
a pail of water and the necessary accompaniments, made her way 
up two pair of stairs. A large chest stood in one corner, upon 
which she cast uneasy glances, as though dreading to open it; 
but at length she flung back the lid, and ran her eye over the 
contents. 

“©, dear me, I quite forgot to put this chest to rights!” she 
exclaimed, pulling out one thing after another. “These coats 
are wholly ruined by the moths! I shall have every article to 
carry down into the yard, for I shouldn’t enjoy cleaning a mite to 
know they were heaped up here in this condition.” 

And so Mrs. Morgan went back and forth between the yard 
and attic some five or six times, with her arms full of half-worn 
clothing, which she deposited in a pile under the shed steps, to be 
looked over and aired at her leisure. 

She had scarcely commenced operations in good earnest, when 
she happened to think that the children, Johnny and Alice, were 
too still not to be in mischief; so hastily wiping her hands, she 
again descended the stairs to look after them. Not finding them 
in the parlor or kitchen, Mrs. Morgan looked out of the window 
and saw the missing juveniles playing in a muddy pool of water, 
which they had succeeded in spattering plentifully over their clean 
clothes. Mrs. Morgan felt like chastising them both severely ; 
but, restraining this feeling, marched them into the house, and 
spent another half hour in putting them into a presentable condi- 
tion, when they were despatched to school. 

With zeal somewhat cooled, she returned to her task, and was 
really progressing considerably, when Nellie gave ample evidence 
from the chamber below—where she had been left asleep—that 
she wished to be attended to forthwith. Mrs. Morgan sighed, 
and again left work. It was an unpropitious beginning, but she 
was not one to be easily discouraged by adverse circumstances. 

The baby was taken up, fed and dressed, and made no opposi- 
tion to being tied into a chair and placed at her side, who once 
more attempted to go on with her work. Nellie busied herself 
for some time with a few playthings; but when they ceased to in- 
terest her, she gave abundant evidence of the fact by sundry 
wrigglings, contortions, and little screams, which soon proved so 
annoying to the mother; that she was compelled, much against 
her will, to turn all her efforts to pacifying her. But this did not 
promise to be an easy task, for the uncomfortable Nellie was in 
such a perverse state of mind, that she was quite impregnable to 
the usual assuasive arts employed by maternal tenderness to allay 
such unhappy symptoms. The good woman was even forced to 
take her rebellious one down to the nursery, supported by the 
delusive hope that a little well-timed rocking and singing would 
send her to sleep. But Nellie had different ideas, and heeded her 
mother’s anxiety no more than she did her discarded rattle; and 
Mrs. Morgan had to continue her musical and mechanical opera- 
tions at least an hour without intermission, before she succeeded 
in lulling her charge away to the balmy land of dreami. 

She had scarcely placed her in the crib, when she heard the 
grocer at the door, and the clock telling the hour of twelve. It 
was now time to get her simple dinner; for be it remembered, 
that a dinner, though ever so frugal, requires attention—it being 
a fact well-known to housekeepers, that dinners will not cook 
themselves and march on to the table, without the intervention of 
hands. 

Mrs. Morgan cooked her fish, put it on a plate, and as her hus- 
band had not made his appearance, she thought she would run up 
stairs and improve the few minutes she might have before his re- 
turn. She had scrubbed but a short time, when she heard his 
well-known step in the hall. When she reached the kitchen, the 
‘fish which she had left on the stove-hearth had mysteriously van- 
ished. Looking from an open window, she discovered a large cat 
triumphantly dragging away the missing dinner. 

Mr. Morgan laughed at the flagitious theft, and was assured by 
his industrious half, “that if he had been subjected to half the 
annoyances which she had experienced, he would be in a less 
merry mood.” But in spite of this reasonable remonstrance, and 
the flushed cheeks of his wife, the sight of the feline offender, 


growling and gloating over his ill-gotten prize, appeared to 


amuse the gentleman more and more; for to be frank, he didn’t 
feel as though he had been much of a sufferer by the loss. 

The family having dined off bread and butter, Mr. Morgan 
went whistling away, leaving the children in a less happy dispo- 
sition ; for like other little folks, they were fond of good dinners. 

That afternoon Johnny and Alice were kept at home to look 
after the baby, and our house cleaner, with raised hopes, again 
tried the virtues of soap and water. 

Things went on very well for a time, when her misfortunes 
were resumed by the discovery that her fire had gone wholly out. 
Of course, when she attempted to rekindle it, the fuel stubbornly 
refused to burn, and so her work was retarded by the want of hot 
water. 

Just as her efforts were being crowned with success, a series of 
bumps on the stairs admonished her that somebody was descend- 
ing in an unnatural manner. She screamed, and ran into the 
hall just in time to see Johnny effect a landing, having fallen from 
the top to the bottom, in consequence of treading upon a piece of 
soap which she had carelessly left in his way. The poor boy was 
considerably bruised, having performed all kinds of evolutions in 
his downward course. It was now the duty of our heroine to 
apply cold water to his bleeding nose, and a bandage to his bruised 
forehead. 

The train of trials thus set in motion did not relax its speed. 
As soon as Johnny had ceased crying, Alice came rushing down 
with the somewhat alarming information “that the baby had got 
an apple core in its throat.” Mrs. Morgan flew to the rescue, 
and found her youngest born kicking on the floor, black in the 
face through strangulation. The ill-starred baby was destined to 
undergo a violent shaking and pounding before the alarmed pa- 
rent had the satisfaction of removing the impediment. The 
frightened and fretfal child would not allow her mother to leave 
her again, and in her anxiety for the sufferer, she forgot “house 
cleaning ” until it was too late to restfine it. 

Mr. Morgan looked suspiciously at Johnny’s swollen head, Nel- 
lie’s red eyes, his wife’s not very interesting dishabille, and the 
confused state of things generally ; but whatever might have been 
his reflections, he did not express them vocally. In the morning, 
after a hurried and unpalatable breakfast, he was glad to leave the 
scene of operations. 

It being a pleasant day, Alice was allowed to take the baby 
into the open air; and upon going out to look after them, she 
made the discovery that the pile of clothes which she had negli- 
gently left exposed, had been stolen. This did not increase her 
good nature, for among the articles were several good garments, 
which her husband would certainly miss. 

When she got back to her cleaning, the door bell rang, and 
Mrs. Starch, one of her most aristocratic neighbors, presented 
herself. Now, our lady was in such a plight, that this “caller” 
was the last person she wished to see, and she conducted her to 
the parlor, blushing with mortification, and pouring forth num- 
berless apologies. Happily, she did not stay long; but being a 
talkative individual, Mrs. Morgan felt assured she would repeat 
what she had seen, with a few exaggerations of her own, by way 
of embellishment. 

That day Mrs. Morgan made but little progress; everything 
went wrong, and she began to regret that she had not taken her 
husband’s advice. Accidents, trifling in themselves, but still 
annoying, kept continually occurring to interrupt her operations. 
The children whom she had kept from school proved hindrances 
rather than helps, requiring as much watching as the little one. 

To add to her afflictions, the ensuing night the latter gave indi- 
cations of an attack of croup, which by morning became confirmed 
—resulting unquestionably from her exposure to the air and cold 
rooms. In addition to this misfortune, some friends from the 
country came to stay a week, while the spare chamber was in a 
sorry condition, the carpet being up, and the curtains down. 

What now was to be done? Nellie could not be neglected, for 
the doctor said she must have the most careful nursing and atten- 
tion. As a consequence, house cleaning had to be postponed, 
and Mrs. Morgan at length was forced to yield to her husband’s 
wish to procure competent help, feeling pretty well convinced that 
his policy was the wisest. As if toalemonstrate yet more plainly 
her want of foresight, she was herself taken ill in consequence of 
her exertions, and it was with difficulty she could attend to the 
wants of her little patient. ~ As the latter grew better, she became 
worse, and was not able to leave her room for a fortnight, requir- 
ing the advice of a physician. 

Now, it is easy for the reader to perceive that the annoyances 
and evils which have been enumerated, grew out of the want of 
calculation and foresight on the part of Mrs. Morgan. To save a 
few dollars, she had undertaken a labor to which her strength was 
not commensurate, and which she in reality had no time to attend 
to; while there were very many poor women depending on such 
employments for subsistence, and who would have been grateful 
for the job, besides being far more competent to do the work 
quickly and yell. It is obvious that, in making a misdirected 
effort to save money, she had incurred expenses of more than 
thrice the amount, besides suffering so much in body and mind. 

At the recurrence of the yearly house cleaning, Mr. Morgan 
was not troubled again by seeing his wife toiling and fretting over 
a task which she could not accomplish without neg!ccting other 
imperative duties. 


+ 


Lovz.—Love, peculiarly so called, must always centre ona 
single object, because that thorough coincidence of interests and 
participations of pleasures necessary to render it perfect, cannot 
obtain between more than two persons. Friendship may take in 


a little larger compass, but can extend only to a few chosen ob- 
jects ; the friendships recorded in history have always run in pairs, 
as between Theseus and Pirithous, Orestes and Pylades, Scipio 
and Lelius, Cicero and Atticus.— Tucker. 
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GLOUCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 

A few weeks since we gave a series of views, representing the 
town of Marblehead, and other matters relative to fisheries as 
carried on by that town. Herewith we give several engravings 
illustrating the same business in 

, perhaps, to a ter degree in same branch of indus- 
“SC and lehead stand in the first class of | 
towns, and have carried on the business for many years, wi 
varied success ; and though not of so rapid growth as commercial 
places, yet a gradual increase is evident. Gloucester, some years 
since, was very much injured by fire, which burnt a large part of 
the business portion of the town; but has recovered from the 
calamity, and for ten or twelve years = has been increased and 
improved continually. The fishing business increases year by 
year, and the result is a steady and general prosperity ; for it is 
remarked that there are no very poor people, nor any very 


VIEW OF GLOUCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


wealthy, in Gloucester, all doing some paying business. There 
are now engaged in fishing over two hundred schooners, averag- 
ing seventy-five tons, and ing ten men each; built in a 
finished manner, and costing about $4000 each. Some of them 
are like yachts in finish. T are almost all square-sterned, the 
old pink-stern having gone out of use. The principal part of the 
fishing at Gloucester is for mackerel, though some vessels take 
cod and other fish ; the vessels sail for the fishing grounds in the 
spring, and lay up again in winter, when Gloucester, like other 
fishing places, is most lively and full of people. The sketch of 
the town which we give is recent, and, therefore, shows but few 
vessels compared with what are seen crowded into port in winter. 
The sailing of the fishing fleet is' a sight well worth seeing, the 
vessels, in great numbers, all decked with flags, and the crews in 
po ay wre And, oan, when they return with of fish, 

flying, and “all hands” hearty and happy. The fish then 


good seasons; the 
method was formerly to trail for them, while under sail, but is not 
so much in use now as feeding. This consists in the fishermen 
throwing bait overboard, which attracts the mackerel and keeps 
them about the vessels, when they are taken in great numbers. 


' The view of Gloucester is taken from a point about a mile from 


the town, and shows on the left hand side of the view the Pavilion, 
a large and popular summer hotel, in front of which appears the 


*. 
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pass through various hands to become marketable, the mackerel 
to be sorted, salted, and packed in barrels and Kegs, ready for 
sale ; the larger fish,—cod, haddock, pollock, etc., to be prepared 
for the drying flakes, = through the hands of three men, who 
take off the heads and fins, cleanse and salt, when they are placed , 
on the flakes to dry. When dried ofl. pares of 
the land. By some people they are considered a great luxury, 
when salt-water fish are to be obtained in no other condition. The 
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A GLOUCESTER FISHING SCHOONER. 
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“ Old Fort ;” between which and the “Gas Works” Point, are 
seen the several churches and public buildings prominent amongst 
the dwellings of the town. To the extreme right is seen a part 
of the inner harbor. The second picture gives a good view of a 
Gloucester fishing schooner, a trim and pretty craft, and the one 
given above is a view of a British vessel of war capturing one 


CAPTURE OF A FISHING VESSEL. 


of the fishing-smacks on the fishing-grounds. Gloucester was the 
first spot inhabited by English settlers on the north side of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, its harbor having been improved as a fishing station 
as early as 1624. Gloucester harbor is capacious, easy of access 
at any season of the year, and of sufficient depth of water for the 
largest merchantmen. Nautical men pronounce it one of the best 


harbors on the coast. Until the incorporation of Rockport in 
1840, this town comprised the whole of Cape Ann, which was 
named by Prince Charles out of respect for his mother. There 
are a number of small islands at its eastern extremity, on one of 
which, Thatcher’s Island, are two light-houses. Gloucester is 
rapidly becoming a fashionable resort in summer months. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
TO ANNETTE. 


BY EUNICE BROWN. 


I am lingering in the valley, 
Where oft in days gone by, 

We roamed at sunset’s lovely hour, 
My own Annette and I. 


The birds fly homeward to their nests, 
Just as they used to then, 

And the music of the murmuring brook 
Is in my ear again. 


The green trees wave above my head, 
As they did in days of yore, 

But to make it seem like times of old, 
There is wanting something more. 

I miss the music of thy voice; 
And the lovelight of thine eye 


Would be dearer far to me, Annette, 
Than sunset’s golden sky. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


A SUMMER ROMANCE. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


On a July morning, many years ago, a fair-haired, good-look- 
ing young man was standing at the window of the Lynn Hotel, 
looking out upon the main street of the village. Wallace Elmore 
had dressed himself for a walk to the beach when the sky had 
become overcast, and an unseasonable cold rain set in. It was 
weather to drive haymakers to despair. “The street soon became 
wet. Inthe shed opposite a couple of weather-bound buggies 
were riding out the storm, while their proprietors sought refuge 
in the bar-room. A be-draggled rooster stood on one leg outside 
the shed, cocking up one eye to his gilded brother on the vane, as 
if to see if there were any change of wind. The gloom of the 
weather was reflected on the young man’s countenance. He drum. 
med rapidly on the glass with his fingers as if there were a sympathy 
between his nerves and the pattering rain-drops. Now and then 
he strode up and down, and then returned to his old post at the 
window and mechanically resumed the tattoo he had been beating 
for an hour. 

At last the wind suddenly veered ; the rain subsided into a 
drizzle and then ceased entirely ; chanticleer erected himself on 
both legs, flapped his wings and crowed victoriously ; the black 
hostler backed out the buggies, handed the ribbons to their driv- 
ers, received the customary “tip,” and drove off at a slashing 
gait ; a pretty girl opposite opened her window, and as she did so 
a gush of sunshine bathed her light form and shed a golden glory 
on the scarlet honeysuckle and climbing roses that adorned her 
lattice—while, to complete the picture, across the leaden back- 
ground of retiring clouds the bow of promise shot its broad and 
many-tinted arc. 

At this moment an elegant stanhope, drawn by two jet-black 
horses, that showed blood and training, dashed up to the door of 
the hotel, and from it there alighted, first, a young man, attired in 
the height of fashion, and next, a natty servant in livery, quite as 
black and well-bred as the horses. 

A minute or two afterwards the door of Elmore’s room was 
thrown open and the new comer entered. 

“I beg pardon,” said he, “ they told me this room was unoccu- 
pied. What!” he added, in @ joyous tone of surprise, after a 
keen glance at Elmore ; Wallace! is it you! What a fortunate 
encounter!” And he extended his hand. 

Elmore received it rather doubtfully, gazing inquiringly into 
the face of the stranger. 

“Years and travel and a mustache to boot must have changed 
me very much, it seems,” said the young man, “ to have prevent- 
ed Wallace Elmore from recognizing Rupert Branton.” 

“ Rupert! my dear boy! Iam overjoyed to see you. Well, 
you are altered, indeed—but not for the worse. Fortune has 
smiled on you.” 

“Fortune ! fickle jadé! name her not,” said Rupert. 

“Why not ?” returned Elmore. “You are young, handsome, 
and have an independent fortune. Care has not traced the slight- 
est furrow on your brow; while I—but pshaw, this is a sorry 
welcome to an old friend.” 

“ Wallace, I’m the most miserable dog alive—but more of that 
anon. Sit down and let’s hear about yourself. How is it with 

u 

“I’m under the weather, Rupert, just about this time. Out of 
pocket, out of spirits. If the weather hadn’t cleared up just as it 
did I think I should have committed suicide. My governor, not 
appreciating that purity of taste which induced me to prefer bill- 
iards to Blackstone, and Rossini to Chitty, has declined to honor 
my drafts with that cheerful alacrity which Mr. Richard Sniveller 
so much admired; and though I am really repentant of my 
youthful follies, he declines to credit the seriousness of my present 
purposes—so.I am undergoing a sort of probationary exile on 
short allo My health needed recruiting, and I came down 
here to enjoy the sea-breezes. There were too many fashionables 
at Nabant, and I could not keep up appearances there. I passed 
some time at Swampscot, but I have come here, where I can live, 
if I like, unnoted and sans gene. My best friends are the fisher- 
men ; my greatest reefeation to walk the sands by moonlight— 
I’m too poor to drive a horse. So much for my confession. Now 
for yours.” 

“ There's a flinty-hearted father in my case,” said Rupert, with 


a sigh ; “though the good old gentleman is persecuting me with 
the very best intentions. He wants me to marry an heiress, and 
I am rich enough already.” 

“Ah, I understand,” said Elmore. “ Estates contiguous— 
boundaries in dispute—a marriage requisite as a pacific set- 
tlement.” 

“ Nothing of the sort,” replied Rupert ; “they are not neigh- 
bors of ours. The general and his daughter are western people.” 

“Well, I suppose the daughter is as handsome as heiresses 
generally are—that is to say, has a scraggy neck, yellow complex- 
ion and squints horribly. Beauty and a million only go together 
in romances.” 

“There you’re entirely mistaken, Wallace. Miss Tracy is 
beautiful as an angel.” 

“ You have seen her then ?” 

“ Never—but I have seen her portrait.” 

“Pooh ! artists always flatter.” 

“Tt was a daguerreotype.” 

“ Well, where is your rara avis ?” 

“She has just come to Nahant with her father and mother. 
They have taken a private cottage for the season.” 

“O, ho, I see,” cried Elmore. “ You have made up your 
mind to gratify the old gentleman and marry the heiress.” « 

“I didn’t come down for any such purpose,” replied Rupert. 

“Well, you are a strange person, certainly,” said Elmore. 
“ Surely the human race is born to trouble—if providence does 
not kindly provide it we make it for ourselves. Here is a match, 
for aught I can see, eligible in every respect, and you throw away 
your chance of happiness without a why or a wherefore—unless, 
indeed, you have embraced the cold and selfish philosophy which 
places the summum bonum in a single life.” 

“ Pas si bete!”” replied Rupert, warmly. “I have seen enough 
of the world, and pondered too deeply the gravest social problems, 
not to be convinced that a man ought to enter the marriage 
relation.” 

“Then why don’t yousee the girl, and if you likeher marry 
her?” 

“Tt is impossible,” said Rupert, gravely. 

“ Your reasons, most learned Theban.” 

“T cannot give them.” 

“ Well, Rupert, you are a strange compound of communicative- 
ness and secretiveness. I don’t like these half confidences.” 

“The worst of it is,” said Rupert, thoughtfully, “the girl ex- 
pects me. The old people have been in correspondence, and Be- 
linda has fallen in love with my reputation. My goodold governor 
was posting on with me from Baltimore to present me, when, as 
luck would have it, an attack of his old enemy, the gout, laid 
him up at the Albion. I offered to stay by him but he indignantly 
refused, and commanded me to precede him. I feigned com- 
pliance, and started with Tom for Lynn—but I intend to give 
Nahant a wide birth, and go somewhat farther north. I am run- 
ning away from an heiress—’’ 

“ And from happiness.” 

“ Perhaps not.” 

Rupert started up, paced the room for along time, and then 
returning, sat down by his friend. 

“Elmore,” said he, “an idea has just occurred tome. Why 
don’t you marry this girl ?” 

“T, nonsense! Ihave no prospects. I’m out of the gover- 
nor’s good graces, just now—and my reputation as an idle, good- 
for-nothing would alienate any sensible people. My name is as 
valueless in society as on ’change.” 

“You are welcome to mine,” cried Rupert, gaily. 

“ How ridiculous !”’ 

“Notatall. My dear fellow, it would be doing me the very great- 
est service if you would take this girl off my hands. If she likes 
you I am sure your father would fit you out handsomely. I know 
you to be a glorious fellow, and don’t think any the worse of you 
for disliking Blackstone.” 

“The scheme is utterly impracticable.” 

“By no means. You are known here, I suppose.” 

“No—I have been boarding at Swampscot—just came to the 
hotel to-day, and have not registered my name.” 

“Very well—so far so good,” said Rupert. “ Remember, 
then, that for the present your name is Rupert Branton, and that 
mine is Wallace Elmore. Under my name you will approach the 
heiress.” 

“But my wardrobe is out of order.” 

“You are of my size, and I have a trunk full of toggery anda 
rouleau of gold. Take my horses—they are equally good under 
saddle and in harness—gentle and fleet as the wind.” 

‘“ T have half a mind,” said Elmore. 

“ The affair is settled,” said Rupert, ringing the bell. His black 
servant made his appearance. 

“Tom,” said Rupert, “ you belong to this gentleman.” 

*Gorry! you haven’t sold me massa?” cried the poor fellow. 

“Sold you! know, most verdant of darkies, that here there 
is no buying and selling of ‘cullered pussons.’ You are free to 
abandon me this moment, if you like.” 

“ Don’t you talk so, massa,” said the poor fellow, with tears in 
in his eyes ; “don’t say um agin, please, massa.” 

“Well, then, understand, that for the present you are to wait 
‘on this gentleman. And remember, that until further orders, you 
are always to address him by my name. If you dare to whisper that 
he is not what he seems—to breathe a of give 
you your freedom.” 

“ Don’t say ‘um again, massa, please,” 

“You can go, Tom,” said Rupert, dismissing him with a | 
smile. 


introduction that will ensure you a favorable reception. Be bold 
and successful.” 

“T don’t half like this business,” said Elmore, “the chances 
of detection are numerous.” 

“ You only need keep up the disguise for a short time. Be- 
sides, the Traeys have just come down here, have no acquain- 
tances, and wish for seclusion. You are not likely to meet any 
one else. A very few hours will settle the question of your suc- 
cess, for I hear that Bel is a romantic, impulsive girl. At any 
rate, if you do not win—even if your scruples prevent you from 
taking advantage of your, position, you will do me an inestimable 
service by giving me a little time—a few hours to me just now, 
are, for reasons I will explain to you hereafter, of priceless 
value.” 

* “Well, then,” replied Rupert, “I cede to the force of circum- 
stances and the call of friendship, but I shall call on you at the 
proper time to exonerate me from further responsibility and from 
the charge of being an unprincipled adventurer.” 
_ Dressed in an elegant suit belonging to his friend Wallace, 
Elmore drove off to the Tracys, and Rupert registered his name 
at the office as Wallace Elmore, with as much nonchalance as if 
it really belonged to him. He then returned to his room, but had 
not been long there when a chambermaid made her appearance, 
and dropping a curtesy, said : 

“ Please, sir, a lady wants to speak to you a minute.” 

“A lady,” thought Rupert. “Confound it! if it should be 
Miss Tracy herself!’ 

“T’m not at home,” he said aloud. 

“T don’t understand you, sir,” said the girl, who was so unso- 
phisticated as not to appreciate a fashionable falsehood. ‘“ The 
lady see you a comin’ in here.” 

“0, she did, eh ? well, show me to the lady, then.” 

The girl ushered him to another room on the same floor. 

A tall, thinnish woman in black, with staring blue eyes, render- 
ed more prominent by a pair of gold-bowed glasses, rose, and in 
a hoarse, sepulchral whisper, said : 

“ Mr. Elmore, I thank you.” She extended a thin hand, half 
clothed in a black lace mit, and shook his with a sort of theatrical 
energy. ‘‘ Be seated, I pray you.” 

Rupert took a chair, and the lady in black removed her glasses, 
applied her handkerchief to her eyes, and tried to cough a few 
tears into them. But when she removed the cambric the un- 
dimmed blue orbs shone out as brightas ever, contrasting with ared 
spot, like a dash of vermilion, on the point of her sharp nose. Ru- 
pert gazed upon her with awe and uneasiness. 

“ Mr. Elmore,” said the lady, in a deep voice, “the name of 
Pepper is of course familiar to you.” 

Fearing to betray his assumption of name if he professed ig- 
norance, and conjecturing that the name of Pepper belonged to 
some person or persons with whom his friend was, or ought to be 
acquainted, he bowed affirmatively. 

“Yet we have never met,” said the lady. “Strange, that 
hearts created for cympathy should remain apart a lifetime and 
then be brought together by mere chance. Yet when the hour 
comes the man appears also. You have read my poem of the 
‘hour and the man,’ published under the name of the American 
Sappho.” 

Rupert regretted that he had not. 

The blue eyes stared wider than ever. “ Pray, Mr. Elmore, 
are you not interested in the progress of the age ?” 

Rupert acknowledged that he was, and confessed that he had 
been considered a fast man. 

“Then you must know me through the medium of my ‘ Essay 
on the Zsthetic character of Opera-dancing ?’” 


Rupert was compelled to confess that he had never seen the 
essay in question. 

“T am afraid, then,” said the lady, somewhat tartly, “ that I 
misapprehended the character of your mind, sir ; that there exists 
little sympathy between us—and that I cannot appeal to you for 
aid in my distress.” 

Rupert assured her that he sympathized with every form of 
distress. 

“ Then, sir,”’ said the proprietor of the blue eyes, “ I may con- 
fide my griefs to you. What I have told you will give you somo 
idea of me. Pepper you know, too well, probably. I am all 
soul—all expansion—all aspiration—he is of the earth, earthly. 
I am an immediate emancipationist—he grossly and vulgarly says, 
‘he wishes he owned a thousand niggers.’ Iadore ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ’—he declares it stupid, libellous trash. I adore the dear 
artists with their long beards and Reuben’s hats—he wants to 
know what the use of art is. I adore poetry—he relishes nothing 
but ‘a hunting we will go,’ and ‘ we wont go home till morning.’ 
Yet, I blush to say it, this man won my virgin heart. I married 
him for love. I love him yet—fondly, devotedly. Why am I 
here, away from him? Because I love him. Because I thought 
if I absented myself from his house his early affection would re- 
turn; he would seek me out and welcome me back, and not me 
alone, but my great ideas. The other day he met me in Wash- 
ington Street walking with a gentleman of fine talents and liberal 
ideas—a colored clergyman, settled in a very respectable parish. 
His bigotted ideas impelled him to the use of violence. He radely 
tore me from my friend, and in, the most cowardly manner—I 
blush to say it—kicked that gentleman—wheh his back was turned. 
That night I put into operation my plan of temporarily absenting 
myself from his domicil. I certainly expected to see an adver- 
tisement in the paper to the following effect: ‘If A. (my name is 
} Amanda, sir, will return to the home of her disconsolate P. 

(Pepper, you know); he will humbly apologize for his misconduct.’ ” 

“ And did it not turn out as you anticipated, madam?” asked 


“Here,” he continued, handing a letter to his friend, “is an 


Rupert, beginning to be amused at the revelation. 
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“On the contrary, sir,” replied the American Sappho, “ the 
Herald had the following : 

(A$ Amanda , having eloped from my bed and 
just persone se forbidden to trust her 

er contracting. 
REDMOND Purran.’ 

“ Ah, Mr. Elmore, it was hard to bear. An earthly soul would 
have been forever alienated by that cryel announcement—but my 
mother alwayssaid I was an angel—and I am—I have forgiven 
him. I long to see him again.” - 

“ And pray, how can I serve you, madam ?” 

“ You are Pepper’s friend—he always borrowed money freely 
of you when you had it. Go to him—tell him I love him still— 
—tell him that for his sake I—yes—yes—I will forego the advo- 
cacy of human liberty. I cannot espouse the cause of the op- 
pressor, but I can be silent; and wielding the power I possess, 
even he can appreciate the extent of the sacrifice.” 

“T will do all in my power,” said Rupert, uneasy at finding 
himself involved beyond extrication. 

“I knew you would, you dear, good man,” cried the lady, fall- 
ing on his neck and weeping copiously. 

“Mem,” cried the chambermaid, sharply, as she opened the 
door, ‘‘ there’s a red-faced gentleman asking to see you.” 

“Show him up,” cried the lady, and the chambermaid retired. 

“ But I can’t see him,” cried Rupert. 

“You promised to intercede with him,” cried the lady, in aston- 
ishment. ‘“ Are you going to desert me?” ; 

“ At the proper time I’ll speak,” said Rupert, “but not now. 
Zounds! let me go, ma’am. I'd jump out of the window if it 
wasn’t so high. But at any rate, I'll step into this closet till the 
storm blows over.” 

He had hardly concealed himself when Mr. Redmond Pepper 
(Red. Pepper, he was commonly called) foamed into the parlor. 

“ Where have you concealed him?” he thundered. He was a 
big man, with red whiskers. 

“ Whom ?” asked the lady. 

“The villain who ran away with you !” 

“I went off alone,” replied the American Sappho, with a calm, 
disdainful smile. 

“Very good, madam—excellent !” cried Pepper. ‘“ Then 
where is the gentleman the chambermaid saw you fondling and 
weeping over ?” 


“In the China : e lady, calmly. “More. I will 
tell you who he is. He m friend, Wallace Elmore.” 
Pepper burst into a he ugh. 


“Then I’m jealous no longer. I’ve told Wallace so much 
about you that he would sooner run off with a hyena. Wallace, 
my boy, come out and show yourself.” 

He opened the closet-door and pulled out Rupert. 

Rage and astonishment instantly took the place of merriment 
with this mercurial gentleman. 

“Who are you ?” he thundered. 

“ Wallace Elmore,” replied Rupert, with a smile. 

“Do you tell that to me ?” cried Pepper; “to me? Do you 
know who I am?” 

“Do I?” retorted Rupert. “ Have I lost my eyesight? Pep- 
per, my boy, how are you ?” and he gave the choleric gentleman 
a thundering slap on the back. 

“Do you expect me to put up with this assertion?” asked 
Pepper. 

“Of course, I do,” answered Rupert calmly. “For you know 
me so well that you know that if you venture to dispute anything 
I said I’d blow your brains out on the spot.” ' 

Rupert had fathomed Pepper at a glance. He saw that he was 
an arrant coward, and made up in loud talk and bluster what he 
lacked in courage. Rupert, therefore, assumed an air of savage 
determination, which assured Pepper that he would carry imto ex- 

,ecution any threat, however monstrous. 

“ Wallace,” said he, “ give us your hand, I was only joking.” 

Rupert griped it like a vice. Pepper trembled from head to 
foot as he felt the grasp of the unknown desperado. 

“Now hear me, Pepper,” continued Rupert. ‘I met this lady 
for the first time ten minutes ago, and she told me her story. She 
left you in hopes of bringing you to hear reason—of curing your 
absurd prejudices against her conduct and ideas. You must now 
receive her—publish an explanatory card in the Herald, and be- 
have like a decent man infuture. Mrs. Pepper, I rely upon your 
generosity to forgive him.” 

“T forgive him for your sake, Mr. Elmore,” said the lady, 
extending her hand to her repentant husband. 

“T must leave you, now,” said the pretended Elmore. “But 
one word in parting. If he ever gives you the slightest trouble 
just send for me—that’s all.” 

Mrs. Pepper promised to call upon him in case of need, and 
Rupert took leave, having triumphed over circumstances the most 
embarrassing by the display of the most consummate impudence. 
The happy couple returned to town in the next coach. 

Meanwhile our friend Elmore drove up to the cottage where 
Gen. Tracy’s family resided and presented his credentials. He 
met with a distinguished reception, and was soon on a footing of 
familiarity with the inmates of the house, The beautiful Belinda 
made an impression on him at first sight, and he, in turn, had 
reason to believe that the heart of the heiress was not unmoved 
by his appearance and address. That evening he made rapid 

advances im her good graces. A summer moonlight evening on 
a balcony overhanging the sea aided the effect of his musical 
voice and romantic sentiments. The next morning Bel 
and Elmore galloped together on the sands. That day and the 
next passed like a dream, and he sighed to think how soon an 
end must come to the illusion. It came sooner than he anticipat- 


_writing. 


ed. On the morning of the third day a carriage drove up to the 
cottage door. A portly, silver-haired old gentleman emerged 
therefrom, and was received with great warmth by the Tracys. 

“ Where’s Rupert ?” cried the old gentleman ; for it was Mr. 
Branton, senior, after the first greetings were over. “I don’t see 
Rupert.” 

Elmore advanced at a sign from Belinda, trembling from head 
to foot. 

The old gentleman took no notice of him, but said to Tom, 
who had posted himself behind his chair : 

“ Where’s your young master, Tom ?” 

“Dere, massa,” said the black, pointing to Elmore. 

“ Your master—Rupert, I mean,” cried the old man, testily. 

“ Dat ar’s Massa Rupert, massa,” cried the negro, trembling at 
his audacity. 

“ You black dog! I’ll break every bone in your skin if you 
give me any of your impudence,” replied Branton senior, raising 
his cane. 

But in time to save the faithful fellow’s bones Rupert himself 
made his appearance, and an explanation was at once given and 
apologies proffered by the parties to the deception. Though very 
much surprised, the Tracys only required to be assured that El- 
more wasa gentleman and Rupert’s friend, to be satisfied. Belinda, 
however, was unshaken in her belief that Elmore was the prefer- 
able of the two. 

Mr. Branton senior alone was indignant. 

“ My friends may be satisfied,” said he, “ but hang me if I am. 
There’s is something more than a mere boy’s frolic at the bottom 
of this.” 

“ There is,” replied Rupert, seriously. He stepped to the door 
and returned immediately, leading in a very beautiful lady, who 
advanced timidly with her eyes cast down, and winning sponta- 
neous admiration by her loveliness, the elegant simplicity of her 
dress, and the modesty of her demeanor. 

“ This lady, father,” said he, “is the orphan daughter of the 
late General Le Valliere, whom I met abroad. She is now Mrs. 
Rupert Branton, Fearing your invetefte prejudices against for- 
eigners I thought I would marry her first and ask your consent 
afterwards. Yet let me tell you I deceived Louise in that respect 
—for she would never have married me without your consent.” 

“It’s no use for me to tell her I give my consent now,” grum- 
bled the old fellow, “‘she couldn’t understand a word of what I 
said.” 

“T ask your pardon, sir,” said the lady. ‘“‘I was educated by 
an English governess, and speak a little English,” she added, with 
an arch smile. 

“Speak it like a native!” cried the old gentleman—and he 
pressed a kiss upon her brow. “ She’sa lovely creature, Rupert, 
and you did right to consult your inclinations. But what’s to 
become of my poor Bell ?” 

“If the circumstances under which I intruded here might be 
overlooked,”’ faltered Elmore, “I think—” 

He glanced at Belinda and her cheeks crimsoned. 

“ All right!” cried old Branton. ‘‘ You shall marry her, and 
I'll dance at the wedding in spite of the doctor and the gout. 
And Rupert, here, shall be married over again. I don’t believe 
they know how to marry folks in France.” 

‘* We have been married twice, already,” answered Rupert. 
“* Once by the priest and once by the mayor.” 

“ A double knot! all right again!” cried Mr. Branton senior. 
“ Well then, let’s sit down to dinner. All’s well that ends well.” 

At dinner Rupert told how, on returning frem abroad, he had 
placed his wife in a little cottage in Lynn, and how, after having 
despatched Elmore to take his place at the Tracys, he had care- 
fully watched for the arrival of his father, so as to bring his bride 
upon the field in time to avert the storm he knew would follow 
his appearance. 

Bel Tracy accepted Elmore, to the satisfaction of the latter’s 
father. And Mr. Pepper, who, with his wife, was present at the 
wedding, found out the real name of the gentleman whom he had 
encountered at Lynn. 


» 
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TITLES IN THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 


The frequent use of the words, “Sultan,” “ Porte,” etc., in the 
newspapers publishing accounts of affairs in Turkey at the pres- 
ent time, are erroneously understood by many persons. 

“The Sublime Porte ” is the official title of the government of 
the Ottoman empire and not the title of any officer of the gov- 
ernment, a8 many suppose it to be. 

The Ottoman emperor is called Sultan, or Grand Sultan, or 
Grand Seignor, according to the fancy of the person speaking or 

hey all mean the same thing. 

Pacha is the governor of a province—and according to the im- 
portance of his province he is distinguished by one, or two, or 
three tails. Every pacha has his own army in his own province, 
distinct from the grand army of the empire. A pacha with three 
tails has the power to punich with death any agent who seems to 
threaten the general safety. Bey is a sub-governor under the 


pacha. 
The Divan is the Council of State, and consists of the princi- 
ministers. 


The Reis Effendi is high chancellor of the empire, and stands 
at the head of all the body of attorneys—which Nay is thought 
to contain the best informed ‘men of the nation. 

Cadi is a sort of judge or justice of the To order a 


bastinado on common people, to impose a fine on a rich Greek or 
European, to condemn a thief to be hanged is about all the duty 
of an ordinary Cadi.—London Leader. 


> 
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Our nearest Ne1gusor.—The nearest fixed star has been 
discovered recently to be Alpha in the constellation of the Centanr. 
The sun is ninety-five millions of miles from the earth, and this 
star, which we feel a certain degree of friendship for because it is 
our nearest neighbor, is two hundred and six thousand times 
the distance of the sun from the earth. Light, which travels one 


hundred ninety-two thousand miles a second, would require more 
than three years to reach us from that 


[Writteu for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
THE IMPRISONED ROBIN. 


BY MRS. SARAH EB. DAWES. 


I hear, sweet robin, thy plaintive note, 
As it warbles forth from thy tiny throat, 
And I long to unclose thy prison-door, 
And bid thee fly to the woods once more. 


Imprisoned bird, dost thou pine to be 

On some leafy branch of yon chestnut tree? 
Thou watchest its waving branches long, 
And sadder still seems thy plaintive song. 


Thou art cared for well in thy city home, 
Then wherefore now dost thou wish to roam? 
Ah, there is thy sweet, sad note again, 

Thine answer, methinks, this mournful strain : 


“T pine for the pure, sweet air of heaven, 
That a gracious God hath kindly given; - 
I pine for the shade of the forest trees, 
And the cooling breath of the summer breeze. 


“To some shady grove I long to flee, 
And sing once more the song of the free ; 
From these prison-doors I would take my flight, 
And bathe my wings in the clear sunlight.” 


Sing on, sweet robin, till thy plaintive strain 
Shall fill thy owner’s heart with pain; 

And spreading aloft thy pinions light, 

Thou shalt take with joy thy homeward flight. 


+ > 
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THE LIFETIME OF MAN. 


When the world was created, and all creatures assembled to 
have their lifetime appointed, the ass first advanced and asked 
how long he would have to live. “Thirty years,” replied Na- 
ture; “ will that be agreeable to thee?’ “‘ Alas,” answered the 
ass, “it is a long while. Remember what a wearisome existence 
will be mine ; from morning until night I shall have to bear heavy 
burdens, dr gging corn sacks to the mill that others may eat . 
bread, while I shall have no encouragement, nor be refreshed by 
anything but blows and kicks. Give but a portion of that time, I 
pray!” Nature was moved with compassion and presented but 
eighteen years. The ass went away comforted, and the dog came 
forward. ‘ How long dost thou require to live?” asked Nature. 
“Thirty years were too many for the ass, but wilt thou be con- 
tented with them?” “Is it thy will that I should?” replied the 
dog. “ Think how much I shall have to run about; my feet will 
not last for so long a time, and when I shall have lost my voice 
for barking, and my teeth for biting, what else shall I be fit for 
but to lie in a corner and growl?’ Nature thought he was right 
and gave him twelve years. The ape then appeared. ‘‘ Thou 
wilt, doubtless, willingly live the thirty years,” said Nature ; 
“thou wilt not have to labor as the ass and the dog. Life will be 
pleasant to thee.” ‘Ah, no,” cried he, “so it may seem to oth- 
ers, but it will not be. Should puddings ever rain down I shall 
have no spoon. I shall play merry tricks, excite laughter by my 
grimaces and then be rewarded with a sour apple. How often 
sorrow lies concealed behind a jest. I shall not be able to endure 
for thirty years.” Nature was gracious, and he received but ten. 
At last came man, healthy and strong, and asked the measure of 
his days. “ Will thirty years content thee?” ‘“ How shorta 
time!” exclaimed man. “ When I shall have built a house and 
kindled a fire on my own hearth; when the trees I shall have 
planted are about to bloom and bear fruit ; when life will seem to 
me most desirable I shall die! O, Nature, grant me a longer pe- 
riod!” “Thou shalt have the eighteen years of the ass beside.” 
“ That is not enough,” replied man. ‘‘ Take likewise the twelve 
years of the dog.” “It is not yet sufficient,” reiterated man; 
‘give me more!” “I give thee then the ten years of the ape; 
in vain wilt thou claim more!” Man departed unsatisfied. Thus 
man lives seventy years. The first thirty are his human years, 
and pass swiftly by. He is then healthy and happy—he labors 
cheerfully and rejoices in his existence. The eighteen years of 
the ass come next, and burden upon burden is heaped upon him ; 
he carries the corn that is to feed others ; blows and kicks are the 
wages of his faithful service. The twelve years of the dog fol- 
low, and he loses his teeth, and lies in the corner and growls. 
When these are gone the ape’s ten years form the conclusion. 
Then man, weak and silly, becomes the sport of children.— Jrans- 
lated from the G 


erman, 


THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 


The Russian army is not intelligent. Beneath the European 
costume in which it is tricked out, it still betrays its origin. k 
at it; it presents so heavy and singular an appearance, that the 
least practised eye immediately recugnizes the disguised peasant, 
the savage tamed but yesterday, hardly knowing how to march, 
and studying, to the best of his power, his part of soldier, for 
which he was never intended. It is only redoubtable by its masses, 
which, however, can be very efficaciously acted on by grape-shot, 
as we have seen at Austerlitz, Friedland, and other places. 

The Russian soldier is not easily shaken. He does not possess 
that cool energy and contempt of danger, nor that powerful rea- 
soning of true courage, which characterizes the French army, and 
makes heroes of men; he is merely a machine of war, which 
never reasons, and is cumbersome to move. His hopes, morc- 
over, foster him in the idea that he is invincible, and that the 
bullet or the cannon ball destined to kill him, will reach him quite 
as well from behind as from before; but that, nevertheless, if he 
turns his back to the enemy, and is spared by death, he will be 
beaten with stick and with the knout.—De Lagny’s Knout and the 


THE VIRTUES OF VAGABONDS. 


Burns tells that he “often courted the acquaintance of the part 
of mankind —— known by the ordinary phrase of Wack- 


guards ;” and that, “although disgraced by follies, nay, sometimes 


stained with guilt, he had = found among them, in not a few 
instances, some of the noblest virtues—magnanimity, generosity, 
disinterested friendship, and even modesty.” I cannot say with 
the poet that I ever courted the acquaintance of blackguards ; but 
though the laboring man may select his friends, he cannot choose 
his work fellows ; and so I have not unfrequently come in contact 
with blackguards, and have had the opportunities of pretty 
thoroughly knowing them. And my experience of the class has 
been yery much the reverse of that of Burns. I have usually 
found their virtues of a merely theatrical cast, and their vices real ; 
much assumed generosity in some instances, but a callousness of 
feeling and meanness of spirit lying concealed beneath.—Huwyh 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


TICON DEROGA. 
Below we give a 
resentation of this 
village. It is a post 
town of Essex coun- 
ty, New York, on the 
west side of the south 
end of Lake Cham- 
plain, and at the north 
end of Lake George. 
There is a valuable 
iron mine in this 
township. Ticondero- 
— famous in the 
istory of the Ameri- 
can wars, is situated 
on an eminence, on 
the west side of Lake 
Champlain, just north 
of the entrance of the 
outlet from Lake 
George into Lake 
Champlain. It is now 
in ruins. Considera- 
ble remains of the for- 
tifications are still to 
be seen. The stone 
walls of the fort, which 
are now standing, are, 


some thirty feet high. 


A TERRIBLE FOE. 

Baker, in Ceylon, 
states that on one oc- 
casion he came across 
an enormous serpent 
which lay in his path. 
“ His head was about 
the size of a very small 
cocoa-nut, ivided 
lengthways, and this 


CUNNING ACT, 


weasel in hi 


from which encount- 


ers the latter invaria- 


bly came off second 


was raised to about 
eighteen inches above 
the coil. His eyes 
were fixed upon us, 
and the forked played in and out of his mouth with a 
continued hiss,—aiming at his head, I fired at him with a double 
barrelled gun, within four paces, and blew his head to pieces. 
He appeared stone dead; but upon pulling him by the tail, to 
stretch him out, he wreathed himself into convulsive coils, and 
lashing himself out at full length, mowed down the grass in all 
directions. This obliged me to stand clear, for his blows were 
terrific, and the thickest part of his body was as thick as a man’s 
thigh. Cutting some sharp pointed stakes, I waited till he was 
again quiet, when I suddenly pinned his tail to the ground with 
my hunting-knife, and thrusting the pointed stake into the hole, I 
drove it deeply into the ground with the butt of my rifle. The 
boa made some objection to this, and again commenced his former 


| tied the rope 


muscular contortions. @ waited till they were over; and having 
myself with some tough jungle (a species of creeper), 
is 


once more approached him, and pinning his throat to the ground, 
myself and three men, hauled him out perfectly straigiit. I then 
drove a stake through his throat, and pinned him out. He was 
fifteen feet in length; and it required our united strength to tear 
off his skin, which shone with a variety of passing colors. On 
losing his hide he tore away from the stakes; and although bis 
head was shivered to atoms, and he had lost three feet of his neck 
by the ball having cut through this part, which separated in tear- 
ing off the skin, still he lashed and writhed in frightful convul- 
sions, continuing till I left him, bearing his hide as my trophy.” 


my 


rough the incision, and the united exertions of 


GE, N. Y.. FROM THE ROAD TO THE FORT. 


best. One day, being 
at work near his barn, 
his attention was at- 


: 


had “tunnelled ” the 
heap; and bad made 
a hole of considerable 
size at the entrance 
and about half-way 
through the heap; the 


rest of the hole was 


ely of suffi- _ 
cient size to enable the 
body of the weasel to 
pass through. When 
the plotter had finish- 


gan to engage his 
antagonist ratship. 
Beaten, course, 
again in the encount- 
er, the cunning weasel 
ran, by the rat, into the hole in the dung-hill, the grain- 
eater being a little suspicious of the snare which his crafty enemy 
had laid for him. Like many unfortunate human beings, the poor 
rat was “stuck,” and hal sadly between the two extremes; 
while his cunning little foe emerged from the small end and 
whipping around briskly to the larger end, “ brought up the rear,” 
and that was soon a dead rat. Here now was apparent a regular 
plan laid, a shrewd design carried ongammccessfullpromethe part of 
the weasel for destroying a foogihith he bad found hitherto too 
much for him. It showed fo: it and contrivance, and these 
are very strong symptoms of ing more than mere instinct 
—some would say it argued a cteristic of reason.— 

Valley Farmer 


A correspondent 
states that a farmer in 
=== = = tracted to the wease 
| | 
i 
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THE WRECK OF THE SAN PEDRO. 
We learn the history of the Spanish ship-of-war San Pedro Al- 
cantara, wrecked in the Bay of Cumana, the loss of which ship 


Wis mentioned in our last number, that she is to be worked by 
the Boston Submarine and Wrecking Company, a corporation 
duly incorporated in 1852, Mr. Whipple having made an arrange- 
ment with said company under his contract. That operations are 
to commence without delay to take out the decks and thoroughly 
work the wiek) and it is believed that most of the specie and 
valuables remain a8 they were on the day of the explosion of the 
magazine of the , which removed only the specie between 
the magazine and the stern of the ship. All past operations have 
been made in the sand at the stern of the ship, and no specie or 
valuables have been found outside of the ship anywhere else. 
The amount scatter@@i@utside of the ship is supposed to have 
9600,000 ; the balance now remains inside of the 


ge la little or none of the 


lt is agreed by Genera Mario, and 
the amount deposited by the royalists, must have been sume two 
or three millions, and that not less than two millions were placed 
on board at Cadiz; that it occupied fourteen days to take it on 
board, according to the testimovy of a Spaniard now living at 
Cumana, who was employed to help take it on board, whose testi- 
mony is unimpeachable. The great improvements made within 
a few years in machinery, and the ability of this company, place 
it beyond a doubt that this long lost treasure, amounting to some 
three or four millions of dollars, will soon be made available 
again. The San Pedro lies land-locked, protected by the islands 
of Coche, Margaretta and Lagua, and a few miles distant from 
each only, with a smooth and unroffied surface, and can be worked 
ten successive months without hoisting anchor, yearly. 
have been busy upon the wood-work of the wreck, 
and thoroughly perforated by them. The specie is 
found to havedost about two and « half per cent. of its value. It 
has been as follows, viz: Mr. Reed, of Laguira, 

about $30,000. A company from Baltimore 
& government contract held by a Mr. Vanilla, and 
obtained some fifteen tons of copper bolt in 1840. The same 
company in 1843 obtained $36,000 in specie. In 1844 and 1845, 
they obtained about $40,000; in 1846 and 1847, $35,000. In 1848, 
$28,000 ; in 1849, but $12,000, the voyage being broken up by 
difficulty with the crew. Capt. N. Tower, of Cohasset, operated 
saccessfully from 1850 to 1852, and Mr. Whipple in 1853, under 


the existing been in the 


in 


SPLINTERS. 


pees The Ravel troupe have made a great hit at the Howard 
Athenwom, lately. This troupe is a favorite everywhere. 


. Boston is proverbially, at the present moment, the health- 


country. This is its general characteristic. 
... The Washington Monument has reached the height of 
ond handred aiid fifty-four fect, and cost about $230,000. 
It is stated that all foreigners to 
joln thé army or quit the island. 
..+. Two men were lately fined $500, and disfranchised for 7 
years, for being concerned as seconds in a duel at Marion, Ky. 
*s... The U.S. Senate has ratified the three important treaties 
negotiated in South America by Messrs. Schenck and Pendleton. 
. Grasshoppers have appeared in swarms at Cumberiand, 
Maz, and are doing « vast amount of damage to vegetation. 
.+++ In Portland, recently, Mr. Elijah Guilford was knocked 
down by a freight train and had his legs broken near the ankles. 
fellow-citizen, George Bancroft, has been 
re-elected president of the American Geographical Society, N. Y. 
-+» The sugar pine in Rouge River county, Oregon, attains 
great bien; is- remarkably straight, smooth and rich colored. 
. On his plantation, near Charleston, 8.C., Mr, T. R. War- 
ing raioes which péctevtly 4: home. 
.+«. The revenue duty on sugar-has amounted to more than 
seven million of dollars per year for the past five years. i 
.++. One-third of the population of the United States is of African 
descent. Since 1840 the negroes in the south have increased 700,000. 


MONMOUTH BATTLE GROUND, NEW JERSEY. 

On page 409 we give a view of the celebrated battle ground of 
Monmouth, where Gen. Washington successfully contended with 
the British forces under Gen. Clinton daring the Revolutionary 
War. The following historical details illustrate the engraving. 
The well-known battle of Monmouth was fought on the 28th of 
June, 1778, during the retreat of Sir Henry Clinton through the 
Jerseys—and was one of the most hotly contested in the war of 
the revolation, Washington, on learning that Philadelphia was 
to be evacuated by the British troops, was satisfied that Sir Henry 
Clinton intended to reach New York by @ march through New 
Jersey, and consulted his general officers on the expediency of 
attacking the enemy in their retreat; with but two exceptions 
they opposed the méasure. It was determined, however, to fol- 
low on the track of the enemy and scize every opportunity of 
annoying them. The British general’s first intention was to go 
to New York by the way of Brunswick—but on reaching Borden- 
town he learned that Washington already occupied the high 
grounds that commanded the route, and therefore turned off 
through Crosswicks and Allentown, and reached Monmouth Court 


House—where, having chosen g wooded hill surrounded by 
fnaces he 


swamps for his almost 
several days. 

Washington, in the meanwhile,,had moved along the elevated 
ground (thus obtaining the power of giving or withholding battle), 
and annoyed the enemy in every possible way. Washington 
again called a council of officers, and wished to give battle, but it 
was negatived by them. Upon their deciding so much against 
his wishes, he resolved to act on his own responsibility, as the 


British had approached Monmouth, and twelve miles farther on 
were the heights of Middletown, and if the enemy reached there 
all hope of bringing him to action would be lost. The blow, if 
struck at all, must be struck at once. To bring on the battle 
Washington determined to strengthen his force on the enemy’s 
flank, and accordingly detached Wayne with a thousand men. 
Lee’s division lay at Englishtown, five miles from Monmouth, 
where the enemy were encamped. Washington with the rear di- 
vision was but three miles behind, and almost his last duty before 
retiring was to send word to Lee to attack the foe as soon as they 
should begin the march. 

The morning had scarcely dawned before the British army be- 
gan their march towards New York, Knyphausen with the bag- 
gage going first, aud Cornwallis with the flower of the army fol- 
lowing at some distance behind. Lee accordingly put his men in 
motion, and marching along the heights of Freehold beheld the en- 
tire British army before him, in the valley below. Lee immediately 
sent Wayne forward to press on the enemy’s rear and take their 
attention, while he began a rapid march by a by-road to gain the 
front and cut off Knyphausen’s party from theenemy. But find- 
ing the detachment larger than he thought, and the whole rear 
division coming up to oppose him, he regarded a victory impossi- 
ble. He had a morass in his rear and a disciplined army in front, 
while aid was yet distant. Gen. Scott, who commanded a detach- 
ment, mistaking an oblique movement of one of the American 
column for a retreat, r d the in the rear—and Lee, 
deeming a battle on the present ground abandoned, followed. 
Meauwhile the American troops in the rear, hearing the cannon- 
ading, were hurrying forward to reinforce the detachment. 
Washington on meeting Lee with the flying troops was very much 
mortified, but made a bold stand against the enemy; and after a 
severe engagement all day he at length succeeded in repulsing 
them. 


The engraving represents that portion of the battle-field where 
the crisis of the fight occurred—and what was a disgraceful flight 
became a victory. The view looks north. At the back of the 
spectator is where Knox with his artillery were posted; in the 
distance, between the two trees, stretching along to the left of the 


picture is the ground occupied by Washington ; to the right, from 
the house to the end of the view is the elevated ground where the 
British were stationed. Wayne’s division came to action to the 
right, between Knox and the enemy. The excessive heat of the 
day destroyed numbers of the men, besides those slaughtered in 
the conflict. The American general intended to renew the fight 
in the morning, but during the night the British secretly abandon- 
ed their position and resumed their march. The killed and 
wounded in this battle was not the only loss the enemy sustained ; 


during their march through the Jerseys about one thousand of 
their men deserted. 


Tue American Nation.—-The Westminster Review, after 
comparing the census of Great Britain and the United States, 
says the whole civilized world owe respect and gratitude to the 
United. States for what they are doing in education. “As for 
what the American nation is to become at its present rate of pro- 
gress, it is really an overwhelming idea. There may be a Demo- 
‘cratic republic of a hundred millions of citizens at the end of this 
century.” 


+ » 


_ Le newspaper tells us that in Paris the 
latest fashions flounce dresses most amazingly. As many as 
thirty-two narrow frills or flounces may be seen upon some skirts, 
They are frequently of a different nature of texture to the robe. 
We often see flounces with thick satin stripes, edged with a tar- 
fringe upon barege skirts. 


+ + 


‘Ohio and Pennsylvania railroad, for May last, were $33,870 
greater than the corresponding month the year previous. In the 
fot Rave, the same months in 
1853 the sum of $177,707. 


A RAMBLE IN JAPAN. 

A writer from the American Japan squadron states that the 
chaplain of the expedition, Rev. Mr. Bittinger, took occasion 
during the progress of the late treaty to visit the large cities of 
Kanagawa and Kasacca, situated some fifteen or twenty miles 
distant from the ships. The population of Kanagawa, he says, is 
from one to two hundred thousand. Immense crowds thronged 
the streets as he passed, and finally a messenger was sent before 
him to oblige the people to pack themselves close up to the 
houses, thus leaving the centre of the road clear to our traveller. 
Mr. Bittinger entered many of their houses, and found them, 
though furnished in primitive style, clean, neat and comfortable, 
when compared with other oriental dwellings of the same class. 
He entered several temples, and was treated courteously by all. 
The cities he visited were each about six miles long, with wide, 
well-formed streets. On his return he found that everything 
which had occurred daring his excursion had been noted by the 
Japanese officials, even the number of buttons on his coat being 
recorded. 


Tuer Sixrm Voivme.—lIt will be observed that with the pres- 
ent number of the Pictorial closes the sixth volume of the work ; 


with our next number the seventh volume will be commenced. 


MARRIAGES. 


a Sea, Wi Mr. Streeter, Mr. Lewis P. Bri Brace, of Waldoboro’, Me. , 
to Miss Ellen E. 


By Rev. Mr. Fou Mi Mr. Jonathan W. Glines to Miss Gabriella D. B. Glidden. 
tienen” Schwars, Mr. Adam Helfenstein to Miss Rebecca Watson, both 
By Rev. Mr, Huntington, Mr. Samuel §. William to Mrs. Susan A. Hutch- 


——— Mr. Stowe, Mr. Augustus A. Connell, of Salem, to Miss Mary 
fa ge he Mr. Dunbar, Mr. James Powers to Miss Ellenor M. 
Morley, of East Boston. 

At Watertown, by Rev. Mr. Edwards, Mr. George N. March, of the firm of 
pu, — » to Miss Harriette H. Dunn, adopted daughter of Newell 
rown, Esq. 

At Somerville, by Rev. Mr. Mayall, Mr. Francis W. Wilder to Miss Mary F. 
Emerson. both of Charlestown. 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. pson, Mr. Benjamin M Perkins to Miss Martha 


C. Very 
ih Bridgewater, , by Rev. Mr. Bradford, Mr. Robert E. Smith to Miss Chloe 
me. ee by Rev. Dr. Kendall, Mr. Charlies L. Coleman to Miss Caro- 


At Manchester, N. H., Rev. Mr. Tillotson, Mr. George F. Saltmarsh to 
Miss Mary A "Gove, both of Weare, N-H. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr. Valenti B 46; Mrs. Lucy Margaret Easterbrook, 
30; Mr. Gh; Cape w. Cottrell, 36; Miss Alice Brown, 
40; Thompson Miller. Jr , son of Thompson Miller, Esq., 16; Mr. Anson W. 
Woodwerd, 39; Mr. Charies Williams, cs Mrs. Clarissa Purkitt Kidder, 68; 
Mr. Walter H. Allison, 61; Henry W. Prince, 18. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Elvira — ai; "ine Bleanor Lloyd Doyle, 25. 

At Roxbury. Mr. Charles Bogue, 29. 

At Dorchester, Edward W., son of the late Rev. Dr. Brazer, of Salem, 22. 

At Watertown, Mr Elisha M Hall, 32. 

At Cohasset, Capt. Abraham Tower, of & lightship Brandywine, 54. 

At Danversport. Capt. William Francis, 7 

At Newburyport, Miss Anna C. Smith, Xi “Mr. William M. Winkley, 40. 

At Bridgewater, Richard L. Hastings, Esq., late of New York city. 

At South Scituate. Miss Mary wy = 

At Lowell. Mr Samuel Garland. 62; Miss Mary A Trow, 15. 

At Haverhill, Miss Hannah Whittier, or Mrs. Ashen M. Smith, 29. 

At Hubbardston. Miss Dorcas Pollard, 26; John F. Clark, Esq., 24. 

At Barre, Mr. Edward B. Bowker.  o 

At Bath, Me., Loke Lombard, Er 

At 8t. Albans, Vt.. Rev. eaeara Pe Putnam, late of Montpelier, 33. 

At East Windsor, Conn.. Rev. Shubsael Bartlett. 76. 

At Auburn, N.H., Mr. Oliver Miles, formerly of Boston, 36. 

At New York, Mrs. Catharine Payne, late of Boston. 

At Yarmouth Port, Mr. Zenas Hallett, 87; Mrs. Emeline Baker, 27. 

At Nantucket, Widow Judith Gardner, 76. 

At Fall River, Miss Elizabeth A. Peckham. 25. 

‘At Providence, R. I., Mrs. Sarah Gould, 26; Edwin E. Janes, 39. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
WHERE I8 THE CREATOR? 


BY SYDNEY E. CHURCH. 


‘Where is the Oreator! Can ye gaze at morn, 
‘When the dim glow is into being born, 
Lighting up heaven with its first faint ray, 
Chasing the shades of gleemy night away ; 
‘Waking the birds, whose voices all upraise, 
To sing his glory in their warbling praise ; 
Stirring the hearts of those who read him there, 
To breathe a deep or lisp a childish prayer; 
Say in your heart is there no spirit near, 
That whispers to you gently, ‘‘ God is here?” 
Is there no sight, nor sense, nor feeling found, 
To see, or hear, or feel him all around? 


Or gaze aloft in the still hours of even, . 
When myriad lamps light up the vault of heaven; 
Can ye not see his work within the sky, 
Shining in hosts of glorious suns on high? 
Majestic, boundless, seeming in their motion, 
Yet but to him a drop within an ocean— 
To you an emblem of Almighty skill; 

To him a unit of Almighty will; 

This earth an atom in his powerful hand, 
One single grain amid « world of sand; 
Omnipotent, eternal, glorious King, 

Great in the least—sublime in everything. 


Or when the shades of night have gathered round, 
And silence reigns and darkness most profound ; 
When stars are hidden in the dark-winged cloud, 
And earth o’erhung as with a sable shroud ; 

Or in the daytime, midst the glowing light— 
Type of his glory—infinitely bright; 

Yet to that glory as the star’s faint ray 

To the full splendor of the orb of day ; 

In every bud, and leaf, and floweret fair, 

His form is seen, and whispers to you there, 

To see, as in the tiniest bird that sings, 

His greatest good in the liest things. 


© unbeliever, in whose darkened mind ° ‘ 

No ray of light as yet has ever shined; 

Whose soul is cold and dead; whose stubborn heart 
Ne’er felt the glow faith can alone impart; 

Who lives midst God’s best works through dreary years, 
Nor sees his glory where it most appears ; 

Ye have no hope, no light amid the gloom, 

To cheer this life, or brighten that to come. 

Ye tread the gloomiest path man ever trod ; 

Who say within your heart, “ There is no God;” 
Blinded and weak, who cannot comprehend 

“ Him first, him last, him midst, and without end.” 


4 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE BANKER’S PRISONER. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 


Ir was a dark, tempestuous night. The wind howled and 
swept with furious blasts through the old forest, and around the 
ancient castle, whose towers had withstood the storm of two cen- 
turies. The snow fell thick and fast, whirling like Maelstrom 
eddies, or piling up in huge and almost impassable drifts, and 
everywhere wheeling with the noiseless flight of a bird, from 
cloud to soil, blanching all it touched with the tints of death. It 
was such a night as the doers of evil deeds delight in—its dark- 
ness and storm so thick and fierce, securing them from the fear of 
detection, hiding them from every eye but the All-seeing. 

Gustave Gaebler, the ‘present lord of the castle, was seated 
alone in his chamber. His-wife and daughters were absent in a 
neighboring city; his only son, a youth of twenty years, and the 
two domestics—who, at present, constituted the rather slender 
guard of the frowning battlement—had retired at an early hour, 
weary with the chase that had occupied them since sunrise. Mid- 
night had just been tolled by the clock. After counting the 
strokes and leaning back for a moment in his luxurious chair, the 
while holding his head, as though by pressure he would dispel the 
lassitude that had stolen over his senses, he bestirred himself, took 
a few brisk turns across the room, and then resumed at the same 
time his seat and his occupation. 

He had that day late in the afternoon received a heavy sum of 
money, and was busied now in counting it over, intending to 
deposit it early on the following morning in the bank of Kiel. It 
was rather risky in those days—which date as far back as 17483— 
for the owner of even so strong a hold as his, to retain long upon 
his premises a golden treasure of such weight. 

The thick, dark forest—on the edge of which his castle stood, 
and which stretched in gloom miles beyond him—was the rendez- 
vous of a daring band of brigands. But that the shadows of the 
short winter day were already falling when the money was re- 
ceived, and the escort he could master was so few in number, the 
banker would not have suffered it to remain a single night under 
his roof. But the bold chieftain, who for five years had been the 
terror of the country, eluding every effort to secure him, and per- 
petrating every week robberies such as might befit the fingers of 
a fiend, had learned that for one night the mighty sum would be 
in the banker’s castle; and knowing well, that if once secured in 
the yaalts of Kiel it would be beyond his power, he determined 
to obtain it at once, and under cover of the darkness and storm 
led his band with stealthy paces to the spot. 

The silence of death had reigned for some time in the old cas- 
tle. Gaebler had nearly finished his work, when suddenly he was 
startled by a noise; it was heard but an instant, and ceased so 
suddenly he could not determine its character. A brave old man 
be was, not easily frightened ; and he concluded it must have pro- 


ceeded from a mouse or some other truant animal, and proceeded 
calmly to secure his treasure in the massive iron chest which had 
stood for years beside his headboard. 

But scarcely five minutes had elapsed ere he heard the noise 
repeated, and this time it continued longer, and more distinct, too. 
Hastily turning the key, he hurried to the door, and after cau- 
tiously listening for a moment, became convinced it proceeded 
from below. He immediately lighted a dark lantern, armed him- 
self with his cutlass and double-barreled gun, and descended with 
noiseless step the grand staircase, determined to ascertain the 
cause of so strange a noise at that late hour. He soon found that 
some one was hard at work on the outside, striving to make a 
breach in the wall immediately beside the great entrance door, 
which was guarded on the inside by a strong iron bar. He per- 
ceived that they were making the opening nearly on a level with 
the bar, and inferred correctly that their object was to insert their 
hands and thus lift the old iron sentinel quietly from its post and 
effect an easy entrance. 

Having satisfied himself that such was the state of the case, in 
less time than it has taken us to tell it, he at once awakened 
his son and servants, and revealed to them their peril. Without 
the least noise or sign that might betray alarm to the robbers, who 
still were heard proceeding cautiously with their desperate work, 
they arose, armed themselves, and seeing that the windows and 
side and back doors were well barricaded, and that no attempt 
had been made ‘elsewhere, Gaehler stationed one domestic in the 
rear of the mansion as a sentinel, to apprise them should the 
brigands divide their forces in the hopes of succeeding there more 
easily. The other was sent to the armory for a strong rope, and 
ordered to rejoin him and his son at the front door as soon as he 
had procured it. 

Silence and darkness reigned throughout the castle. The dark 
lantern alone indicated to those within the progress making by 
those without in their deep laid villany, as they fancied, in the 
most perfect security. As soon as the banker saw that a man’s 
arm was thrust through the opening in the wall, and that the rob- 
ber’s hand sought to raise the iron bar which secured the door, he 
was at once on the alert. He quickly made a running knot of his 
rope, passed it around the wrist of the robber, strained it tightly, 
drew the arm further through, and fastened the other end of the 
rope to the iron balustrade in such a manner that the robber found 
himself pinned to the inner wall, unable to stir an inch. 


A breathless hush for a few moments succeeded, then a con- 
fused sound from the outside, and something like the muffled 
tread of men in a deep drift. Gaehler, as soon as he was satisfied 
that the robbers were fleeing, directed his domestics to despatch 
after them a round of gunshots. They then waited quietly awhile 
longer, until fully assured of the flight of all but the pinioned 
man, and then unbarred the massive door, and swung it slowly 
back to seize their prisoner. 

A sight to chill the blood of even those stern men greeted their 
vision. Instead of a living man, struggling to be free, they saw 
nothing but a naked, blood-stained corpse ; and what most appalled 
them, was the fact that it was a headless one. The warm red 
drops of vitality were still oozing from the severed veins, gurgling 
over the scarcely chilled shoulders, and down the yet unstiffened 
limbs. 

Inured as the old banker was to scenes of terror—for he had 
passed his early years in the camp and on the battle-field—he 
could not look calmly on a sight like that; he could not ask his 
servants to loosen the slip-knot that had been so fatal, and handle 
the mutilated corpse. They closed the door upon it, and flinging 
an old robe over the white arm and hand which hung in the 
deadly noose, they hastened to an upper and distant room, and 
waited with impatient hearts for the break of dawn. Slowly, te- 
diously wore the hours away ; but not until the sun was quite high 
in the heavens, could the four men break the spell which the last 
night’s horror had flung overetheir nerves and hearts, and proceed 
to their duties. It was determined after some consultation to 
despatch young Gustave with one of the old retainers to the 
neighboring town, not only to call upon it for a suitable escort to 
carry thither the treasure which had come nigh being fatal to 
them instead of the headless prisoner, but to summon with them 
a detachment of police to hold the corpse, and see if it would 
give a clue by which the living villains could be detected. Leav- 
ing by the back entrance, and not trusting to look back lest the 
horrid sight should again appal them, the two hastened on, and 
despite the drifts which everywhere impeded them, despatched 
their errand. 

Soon after the clock had struck the chimes of noon they re- 
turned with not only those for whom they had been sent, but a 
number, too, of the first citizens of the place. They entered, as 
they had left, in the rear of the building, and, proceeding to the 
grand hall, were informed by Gaehler of the successful stratagem 
he had adopted; and the mantle being withdrawn, were shown 
the rigid arm and hand, with the rope yet fastened on the wrist. 
Then the door was opened; each had strung his nerves to look 
unblanchingly upon the sight. But the blood which had curdled 
in their veins as they looked upon the fettered limb, now rushed 
like a lava torrent; and their hearts, which they had steeled to 
human feeling, were in an instant vital with the keenest of pulsa- 
tion, and every eye wept and every bosom sobbed. 

There, upon the cold stone sill, half buried in a snow drift, 
clasping the feet of the murdered man, sat a young and lovely 
woman. Her tresses, dark as the shadows of night, were un- 
bound, and fell like the mantle of death over her fair bosom. 
Frozen tear-drops clung to the silken lashes of her half-closed eyes, 
and her parted lips were stained with blood, as though she had 
pressed frantic kisses upon the gory hand that hung just above 


her brow.. She was cold in death. They buried them in one 


° 


gtave—sad though it seemed, that the beautiful and the pure 
should rest beside the sinning and the vile. 

Two years after, the formidable band were surprised in their 
stronghold, captured, and made to suffer the vengeance of the 
laws they had so long outraged. The mystery that yet hung over 
the affair of the midnight attempt on the castle of Gachler was 
then elucidated. The captain, perceiving one of his men thus 
imprisoned, feared that if he left him, he might reveal that which 
would destroy them all. He consulted a few moments with the 
rest, and hesitated an instant, whether he should cut off the arm 
and strive to bear the wounded man away, or cut off the head 
and leave him. Feer decided them, afi he was decapitated, his 
body despoiled of its clothing and left. 

But wicked as the young robber was, there was a romance 
about his life. He had one day secured from unmanly outrage a 
young and beautiful girl, whom one of their band had captured. 
He had obtained permission of his chief to retain her as his own 
and in one of those caverns of which legend tells many a story, 
he had given her a securehome. There thenceforward he carried 
his treasures ; there he wooed and won her. 


She had been three months his bride, when he left her on that 
stormy evening to join his band om the attack upon the .cast@m 
In vain had she urged him to refrain from going; to stay with 
her. It might not be; he was the bravest of them all, and could 
not be spared at such a time. Unknown to him, she tracked his 
steps, and after watching them file off in their narrow path, crept 
close to the embers that yet glowed on the broad rock which, in 
the depths of the forest, had served them for a hearthstone, wait- 
ing anxiously and impatiently till their return. Their hardened » 
hearts beat wildly for a time, as they marked her agony when shé® 
found not amongst them her beloved. Rough, vile men, as they 
were, there was not one that could tell her he hung a headless 
corpse beside the castle door. They told her only he hung there 
& prisoner, and would mayhap free himself ere dawn. With the 
step of a chased deer, she bounded from them, and away through 
snow and storm. They dared not follow her, and only guessed, 
as did those who found her on the morrowyitiiat she had died of 
horror. 

The robber’s grave, which, if tenanted but by himself would 
have been shunned as a weird spot, becauseyof the beautiful bride 
that slept on his bosom, constant ima in life, was a green 
and agunny place. And should thestmayeller, this distant 
day, be tempted by the beauty off simmer twilight ramble 
amid the crumbling onan the graveyard Of Kiel, and 
inquire what lonely, flower-gemmed bank that was in that distant 
corner, he would listen to the story of the banker’s prisoner and 
his frozen bride. 


+ 


[Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[The following daily record of past events will be continued from week to week ; 
exhibiting a schedule of remarkable occurrences in the history of the past, 
with such date and data as will interest and instruct.) 


JUNE TWENTY-FIFTH. 


1314.—Robert Bruce defeated the English at — =O 
1777.—Skirmish between English and Ameri¢ans/memveWmiar-- 


ket, New Jersey. 
1798.—Washington appointed commander 
1846.—Louis Bonaparte died at Leghorn, age 

JUNE TWENTY-SIXTH. 
1541.—Francis Pizarro, conqueror of Peru, assassinated. 
1657.—Oliver Cromwell inaugurated Lord Protector of England. 
1794.—The French, under Jourdan, conquered the allies at 

Fleurus. 
1839.—Col. Ashton, a Revolutionary patriot, died at Charleston. 

JUNE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 
1759.—Gen. Wolfe landed his troops before Quebec. 
1844.—Joe Smith, the Mormon, murdered in jail at Carthage, Ill. 
1845.—Gov. Dorr liberated by act of the legislature. 
1849.—Barque Charles Bartlett run down by steamer Europa 

134 persons drowned. 

JUNE TWENTY-EIGHTH. 
1776.—Unsuccessful British attack on Charleston, 8. C, 
1778.—English defeated at Monmouth, by Gen. Washington. 
1842.—Battle of Chepatchet, Rhode Island. No bloodshed! 
1847.—Gen. Pierce, with his brigade, landed at Vera Cruz. 

JUNE TWENTY-NINTH. 

1678.—Grenadier corps first established in England. 
1815.—Napoleon left Paris the last time, and went to Rochefort 
1850.—Sir Robert Peel thrown from his horse and fatally injured 
1852.—Henry Clay died at Washington, aged 75. 

JUNE THIRTIETH. 
1785.—Gen. Oglethorpe died in England, aged 87. 
1831.—Young Napoleon commissioned as Lieutenant-Colonel 

in the Austrian army. 
1840.—Sub-Treasury Bill passed Congress. 
1852.—Gov. Calhoun, of New Mexico, died on the prairie. 
JULY FIRST. 

1674.—Whipping abolished in Harvard College. 
1690.—Battle of the Boyne, which sealed the fate of the Stuarts. 
1778.—Mavsacre at Wyoming by the Tories and Indians. 
1840.—Mahmoud II. died at Constantinople, aged 54. 


. 1841.—Gov. Reid died near Tallahassee, Fla., aged 52 — 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

Gloucester owns nearly 31,000 tons of shipping, being 500 tons 
more than the port of Salem, and 5000 tons more than Ports- 
mouth, N. H. Fifty-one vessels were built last year, being more 

_ in number than in any district in New England, except Waldo- 
boro’, Bath and Boston. The vessels built at Gloucester averaged 
a little more than 80 tons each. —— Ship building is very brisk 
this season, in East Boston. —— The largest pane of glass that 
has yet made its appearance in New York, has taken its place in 
one of the windows of Taylor’s Restaurant established on Broad- 
way. Its dimensions are fifteen feet in height, six feet in breadth, 
three-quarters of an inch in thickness; a thousand dollars is its 
cost. —— A farmer was killed at Buffalo, recently, by having his 
head crushed between a wagon wheel and a street post, while his 
team was running away.—— The New York Commercial, a 
journal which is very careful in its statements of facts, learns from 
Washington that a fishery treaty, on principles of reciprocity, 
has been concluded between Secretary Marcy and the British 

Minister, and that it is expected the two governments will 

promptly ratify it. —— During the reign of Napoleon I., a book 
for children was suppressed because it contained the 
cock is rather the tyrant than chieftain of the 

d.” —w- The scarcity of seamen in the merchant service 

erély felt in New York, many vessels having been detained 
since last Saturday. Secretary Dobbin proposes to increase the 


Sages of seamen in the navy, in order to increase the number of 


‘enlistments. On the last Friday night in May, a drunken 
dragoon set fire to the stable at Fort Snelling in Minnesota, 
ich was destroyed, with the soldier therein ; loss of property 
.—— Amongst the other advantages of a church living 

ed the other day in the London Morning Herald, was that 

of “service only once a week.” ——— The grain crops in New 
York State promises to equal, if not excel, that of any other year. 
In Monrogy Genesee, and Livingston counties particu- 
lar esters is afforded. —— The Evansville 
(Ind.) Jowemab@tates as follows: The fruit trees along the Wa- 
bash are literally i ow down. —— A horse is now being exhib- 
ited in England, ch is twenty-one hands high, and weighs 
twenty-five hundred weight. He must be a monster—a full team, 
as the saying j one by himself. Judge Flinn, of the 


Cincinnati has decided the Ohio liquor law to be 
unconstitational, —— The p Hamlet has been enacted in 
tragic im to the foreign news. 


~The King of Ava has poise brother, seized the throne, and 


married theygia queen. —— Mr. M. L. Sullivant, of Columbus, 
Ohio, owns Pear task 8 10 acres of land in Illinois. It is located 


in Champagne, Livingston and adjoining counties. —— Mr. Leo- 
nard, the individual who was blown out of his bed-chamber by the 
explosion of gas in Nashua (N. H.), last spring, has obtained 
$433 33 damages from the gas company. The case was decided 
by reference. —— Some Irishmen and a captain of a canal boat 
getting into a row at Ottawa, Illinois, the latter drew a revolver 
and killed six of his opponents. —— The New Orleans papers 
contain daily the advertisements of the arrivals and departures of 
between sixty and seventy ocean and river steam vessels. —— Rail- 
road communications between Cincinnati and Louisville com- 
menced on the 6th of June. The time between the cities is now 
to six hours. Grasshoppers have appeared in swarms 
Maryland, and are doing a vast amount of damage 
med’ illiam McCarroll, a young druggist of Nash- 


danum, and went to sleep in the same bed with 
e morning the entire contents of the glass were 
exhausted, and the foolish man was dead. —— An elegant 

tea service was presented to Mayor Gilpin of Philadelphia, few 
days since, by the police officers of that city. The occas 
the presentation was the retiring of Mr. Gilpin from the duties 
his office as mayor.——— Several shipowners in New York, in 
order to obviate for the future the difficulties of obtaining a supply 
of seamen, have advertised for apprentices to serve a term of 
years on board of their vessels, the same to be educated profes- 
sionally and otherwise, and be treated according to rules laid 
down for their government. 


+ 


Tourxisa Toreration To Prorestants.—The Sultan of 
Turkey has issued apes in which he says, that he has used all 
care to secure perfect protection to each class of all its subjects, 
especially that they may enjoy perfect quiet in the performance of 
religious rites and services. Since the good and useful effects of 
these measures are manifest, he orders that no improper or dis- 
orderly thing shall be thoughtlessly occasioned to his Protestant 
subjects, and that their privileges shall be in all respects perpetu- 
ally preserved from all detriment, threatening all who disobey 
with punishment. 


4 » 
+ > 


CRANBERRIES AND ErrysipeLas.—The editor of the New 
Haven Palladium says, that a young lady, a member of his fam- 
ily, had a violent attack of erysipelas. Raw cranberries, pounded 


fine, were applied, and frequently changed. In two days no trace 
of the disease remained. 


Macniricent Brivcz.—The Lexington and Danville Rail- 
road Company are building a wire bridge the Kentucky 
river, the most magnificent on earth (so says General Coombs), 
one span of wire from cliff to cliff twelve hundred feet long. 


+ 


PROPERLY PUNISHED.—A man has been fined $50 in Cincin- 
nati for killing, with intent to sell the meat of, diseased dogs. 


. Wapside Gatherings. 


The real “balance of power” is the balance at the banker's. 

The man who “made @ clean breast of it,” used Brown’s 
Windsor Soap. 

The southern crops, taken as & whole, are said never to have 

Two hundred buildings will be erected in Manchester, N. H., 
the coming season. 

Forty or fifty Vermonters have just started from Underhill to 

tt] in 


Wisconsin. 
with great anges the Chip- 


The small pox is r 
pewa Indians in Minnesota. 

One hundred Stotch girisyhave just been imported, and set to 
work in the mills of Holyoke,Mass. © 4 

* There is a projeet on nal for the construction of an air-line 
railroad from New York to Narfotk. i 

It is said theres not a single Jew in the United States engaged 
in agriculture. t of them are traders. ~ 

Several persona have been bitten by mad dogs during the week 
and some of the rabid animals are sti tint , 

There are 100 lodges, and--20,000 Free Masons, in the city of 
New York. A Masonic paper has been started there. 

The trial of the Wards has beepcopied into the English papers, 
and commented upon as a specimen of American law and justice. 

The New York papers mention that Herr! Koenig, the great 
soloist in Jullien’s orchestra, intends becoming a citizen of the 
United States. 

Gen. Trevost, a well-known and highly respected citizen of 
Baltimore, was accidentally shot dead by a companion while 
pigeon shooting. 

An Irish boy was killed almost instantly in the Bartlett mill, 
Newburyport, by attempting to clean a part of the machinery 
while it was in motion. 

An experienced brother editor says, in a recent letter to the 
Philadelphia Register: ‘ At present, I am in the country, recov- 
ering from fourteen years of editorial life—bad eyes, crooked 
back and broken nerves, with little to show for it.” 

Aq of stone has been discovered in Mt. Tom, Easthamp- 
ton, suitable for making water cement. A company has been 
formed, and active preparations are being made for quarrying the 
cement. Most of the cement now used in this vicinity, we believe, 
comes from New Jersey. 

The Richmond Des says the funeral of Joseph Abrams, a 
colored man, at the African church, was the largest that has ever 
taken place in that city. The estimated number in and about the 
church was put down at 8000. Over fifty carriages followed the 
corpse to the grave. 

William E. Roberts, a young man of genteel appearance, from 
Pennsylvania, has been convicted of arson at New Orleans, in 
setting fire to his store, the contents of which were appraised at 
$206, and on which he had an insurance of $4000. The punish- 
ment is imprisonment in the penitentiary for life. 

The Connecticut Colonization Society held its annual meeting, 
lately, at New Haven. The amount of receipts paid into the 
treasury and transmitted to the parent society at Washington 
during last year, is $4516 87. Over $1000 more have been sub- 
scribed. In contributions for this object Connecticut ranks the 
fourth State in the Union. 


Foreign Jtems. 


The American Consulate at London is a profitable appoint- 
ment, being worth three thousand pounds per annum. 


A barbarous law, forbidding the emigration of any pea snt lia- 
ble to conscription, unless he obtains a substitute, has been re- 
vived in Norway. pe 

The London Observer, alluding to the Irish exodus, says that 

if the present annual emigration continues until 1891, there will 
not be a single Irishman remaining on his native soil. 

The young empress of Austria is very handsome, accom- 
lished and a poetess. Her father was man, but 
er uncle is the celebrated person who was the protector of Lola 

=) While the English banks are lamentably deficient in coin—the 

Smever failing demand for silks, and satins, and bonnets, for the 
ies, has caused a recent increase in the vaults of the French 

banks of twenty million of dollars in gold. 


During the ar, out of forty-seven applicants for aid from 
the Roy: Lagery Wend in Santon there were sixteen ladies. 
The amount of assistance rendered was about $100 to each ap- 
plicant, both male and female. 

A commercial circular dated Penang, April 4, states that the 
crop of nutmegs will probably not exceed that of last year. A 
8 of disease, which prevails more or less on all the planta- 
tions, is said to have attacked the tree. 

The whole interior of Russia, according to Baron Von Hax- 
thausen, is inhabited by one sole race, that of the Russians proper. 
This Russian race alone numbers fifty million, while all the other 
tribes of the empire do not exceed fifteen millions. 

The established church of England has within the last twenty 
years, without the assistance of state, built 2000 churches, at a 
cost of £5,000,000, or $27,000,000. The church of England also 
receives enormous revenues from the state. 

It is stated that the whole number of Jews in England is only 
80,000, of whom 20,000 are located in London, Russia contains 
ten and a quarter millions, Constantinople 80,000, and India 
17,000. It is also stated that out of the 20,000 in London 2000 
are baptized Christians. 

A German sculptor, ing in Athens, has discovered the 
quarries of those celebrated les, the red and green antique, 
which have been sought after in vain from time immemorial. He 
found the red antique on the southern of the chain of the 
Taygele, and the green on thenorthern side of the Island of Tinos. 

The Cheltenham Examiner gives an account of a keeper of 
fowls being attacked in a cellar by his own game cock, who flew 
from its h and drove one of its spurs into the unprotected 
crown of its master. The spur broke, and the portion which 
stuck into the man’s head had to be extracted with pincers. 

In the French ee of Algeria the cultivation of tobacco has 
within a year in from about 2200 acres to 4700—havin 
more than doubled. ‘This tobacco is said to be of superior thes | 
ity. In silk the quantity of cocoons in Algeria alone has in- 
creased t6 14,000 kilogrammes, or about one-half. The culture 
of cotton is rapidly increasing there, ten times as much having 


been sown the present year as during the past. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Neither the sun nor death can be looked at steadily.—La 
Rochefoucauld, 

.+-. When workmen strive to do better than well they do con- 
found their skill in covetousness.—Shakspeare. 

.... Covetousness, like a candle ill-made, smothers the splen- 
dor of a happy fortune in its own grease.—/’. Osborn. 

.... He whose first emotion, on the view of an excellent pro- 
duction, is to undervalue it, wili never have one of his own to 
show.—Aiken. 

... Hurry and cunning are the two apprentices of dispatch 
and of skill ; but neither of them ever learn their masters’ trade. 


.... I think the first virtue is to restrain the tongue; he ap- 
proaches nearest to the gods who knows how to be silent, even 
though he is in the right.—Cato. 

.... Death is the liberator of him whom freedom cannot re- 
lease ; the physician of bim whom medicine cannot cure; andthe 
comforter of him whom time cannot console.— Colton. 

.... The brave man is not he who feels no fear, for that were 
stupid and irrational; but he, whose noble soul its fear sub- 
dues, and bravely dares the danger nature shrinks from.—Joanna 


.... Critics are a kind of freebooters in the republic of letters 
—who, like deer, goats and divers other graminivorous anjmals, 
gain subsistence by gorging upon buds and leaves of the youn 
shrubs of the forest, thereby robbing them of their verdure, an 
retarding their progress to maturity.— Washington Irving. 


Joker's Budget. 


Is there any harm in a fellow’s sitting down in the lapse of 
ages ? 

Mrs. Hollyhock was presented with a plate yesterday. There 
were beef and potatoes on it. No speeches were made. 

The man who “took a walk ” the other day brought it back 
again ; but the next day he took a ride and has not since been 
heard from. 


When Nicholas talked of Turkey being ‘ un homme malade,” 
he knew well enough that the sultan was secretly pledged to 
Schamy]l, (sham ill). 

The other day an old lady rushed frantically into the garden in 
search of her daughter, upon being told that the young lady had 
gone there with a “‘ rake.” 

“1 am going to the post-office, Bob, shall I inquire for you?” 
“Well, yes, if you have a mind to, but I don’t think you will 
find me there.” 


To the frequently asked question, ‘“‘ Which side of a horse has 
most hair on?” the following answer has been received, which we 
believe to be correct, namely : “‘ The outside !” 


A man died of apoplexy, the other day, at Michigan. The 
next morning the coroner held an inquest, when the following 
verdict was returned: “ Died from a visitation of one beefsteak, 
eight cold potatoes, and a fried pie.” Sensible jury, that. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., II., III., IV., and V. of the Prcrortat, elegantly 
bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming superb and most attractive 
parlor ornaments in the shape of « series of of 416 pages each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the globe; of famous 
cities and beautiful villages; of ; 
time views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive 
subjects; with title- and indexes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, and novelettes, from the best American 


and at all the periodical depots throughout the 
-» $5; 3 vols., $7; 4 vols., $9; and 5 vols., $10. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 
devoted to polite literature, wit and humor. and poetic and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the — : Th politica, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically, 
A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


Tt contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
P t greatest possib) t of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


ORIGINAL PAPBR, 


the a meng cireulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union, with the exception of GLzAson’s Prevensas. 

The FLA is printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, and 
———_T ee & large weekly paper of eight super-royal 


Union. 1 vol., $3; 2 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


One copy of Tus FLAG oF ovr Union, and one copy of Gizason’s PictoRiL, 
when taken together by one person, $4 00 per annum. 


(> No travelling agents are ever employed for this paper. 
%_ The FLAG can be obtained at the spaper depots in United 
Published every Sarunpar, by 
F. GLEASON, 
Corner ov TREMONT AND BROMFIELD Srreers, Bosrow, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 

8. FRENCH, 121 Nassau Street New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
HENRY TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore St. Baltimore. 
A. C. BAGLEY, corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnati. 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 

° ARD, corner of 4th and Chesnut Streets, St. Louis. 
THOMAS LUNN, 40 Exchange Place, New Orleans.” 


JOHN ELDER & Co., Washington City. 


| | 
| 
} | — Colton 
| 
| 
a é 
| 
euthors, with a current news record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
| ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 
symptoms of cholera, lately prepared for ve 
| 


COMPANION. 


416 GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM 
= 
LITTLE CORDELIA HOWARD. ‘ THE WILLOUGHBY LAKE HOUSE. 
The subject of the likeness here given is the daughter of man- Below we t a view of the Willoughby Lake House, at 
ager G. C. Howard, and was born in Providence, R.I., in the ‘Westmore, Vt. This is a place of summer resort with which the 


year 1848. Her mother was the once celebrated Caroline Fox, 
so popular as a child throughout the New England States. The 
wonderful precocity of Cordelia induced her father to have Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin dramatized, feeling confident that the abilities of his 
child would be “the Troy. character Eva. The 
was produced at the luseum in September, 1852, and p 
one hundred nights with the most unbounded applause. Since = 
the name of Little Cordelia has become synonymous with that of 
Little Eva ; she afterwards performed the in Albany, and 
last July she appeared in New York, at the National Theatre, 
under the liberal management of Capt. A. H. Purdy, where she 
has of Eva three hundred and twenty-five 
times, and Little Katy over fifty times. Thus, this child has 
accomplished the most brilliant engagement to be found in the 
history of the stage. The child’s extreme youth leaves little to 
of. She commenced‘to-display her wonderful precocity in 
playing children, with her mother, especially Dick in Oliver Twist, 
the child in Green Bushes. She has received the encomiums 
of the entire press of New York without a dissenting voice. 
The New York Atlas says—We shall not admit that we are ex- 
travagant, if we avow that little Cordelia executed the .part as- 
signed her with wonderful taste and nature. We have little if 
any faith in prodigies. Indeed, we have usually regarded them 
with the contempt that was manifested by Hotspur when he re- 
buked the pretension of Glendower. But we cannot refrain from 
saying that the enacting of Eva by little Cordelia Howard, was 
one of the most delectable and affecting specimens of the art 
ique we ever beheld. This little girl apparently throws into 
the character of Eva the very life and soul and spirit that was 
intended by its author. She is of course a well trained child, sub- 
— to thorough discipline. Little Cordelia is one of those pre- 
ous 


times into existence to 


t at the National Theatre 


engagemen 
in this city, to delighted and —e audiences, and confirm- 
of intelligence and intellectual precocity which some- | ing the previous testimonials 


have been given of her wonder- 


mountains, which rise abruptly to the height of 2000 feet on 
side, and 1400 on the other. The lake abounds with fine 

and it vies ‘with other enchanting lakes and places about 
White Mountains, in possessing an echo which answers with 


fatigue 
to the summit of Mt. Annance 
of the two mountains upon its borders, The water of the 


this 
. For we hear high praise of the 
proprietors and directors, and but one voice as to 
adaptedness of the «pot as a watering place. p¥e 
to spare no expense or trouble to make Willoy 


purpose 
one of the most desirable places of i a 
America, a quiet and peaceful retreat from 


r 
busy life. The yearly increase of travel to loughby 
guarantee that the endeavors of the company are appreciated. 


WILLOUGHBY LAKE HOUSE, WESTMORE, VERMONT. 


END OF VOLUME VI. 


— 
ar, Dut which from all accounts we 
avelling public are not familiar, bu 
: had of it, we are inclined to think will soon commend itself 
pop vor. Willoughby Lake is about twenty miles dbove 
= vi from which it is accessible by stage, and is 
=. miles of Island Pond, on the Atlantic and Bt. 
Lawrence Railroad, whence there is likewise a stage. may, 
on Se fee therefore, be pleasantly and conveniently reached by way of Port- 
"by i psic Rivers lroad, 
— land, or by the Connecticut and Rivere 
ig SD Se The lake is a romantic and charming spot. It is een 
> ing, and the scenery is de | 
} wonderful and delightful in the extreme. A says 
We of it:—‘ There is nothing in the far famed: scenery White 
Mountain Notch (the Old Man of the Momntains, 
nor the passage Potomac at Harper's erry, nor 
deep of the nor the chasm at Trenton Falls, 
7 Ns which produced in my own mind more vivid impressio 
S 
MISS CORDELE A HOWARD. re 
by Lake 
delight and astonish the world. | abilities. 
c 
~ 
cT 
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